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E DUCATIONAL institutions through- 


- ° ° © 
out the land have included in their cur- 





ricula courses in life insurance, and the great 





number of students enrolled attest to the 





universal interest in this subject. 





Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 





Princeton University, recently said of the 





Prudential: “The great asset of this institu- 





tion is its dependableness, the fact that people 


A DepeNDABLE Business 


This noted educator has sensed the spirit 
of service typical of the large underwriting 
organizations, each of them so alive to the 
necessity for dependability that only men 
carefully instructed by experienced tutors are 
assigned to sell life insurance protection. 
Each prospective policy buyer has his or her 
own peculiar needs and the scientific salesman 


is equipped to meet them. 















can trust its absolute integrity.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 
STRENGTH OF 
' GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 




















You Have To Pass Tests 


Before You Are Promoted 


You have to pass all sorts of stiff examinations. You have to 
prove your qualifications and win promotion on the merit of your work. 


Similar rigid rules apply to Calumet Baking Powder. ‘The ex- 
cellence of Calumet is proven by expert chemists, in the big, sanitary 
Calumet factories. The leavening power and keeping quality of 
Calumet are thoroughly tested in the Calumet bake shops. 

Nothir.z is taken for granted. 
The quality and purity of Calumet are constantly main- 
tained at the highest degree of actual tested merit. Everyone who 
buys and uses Calumet is always assured of the purest, most 
wholesome and delicious of bakings at a most eco- 
nomical cost. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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STSreeree eatacrac tsetse scrserserseteatserserss Sia Sa ie aa oe Ba Ba a 
IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HE point of greatest interest in this 
issue’ of the Scholastic is naturally 
the announcement of the awards in the 


Witter Bynner Poetry Contest (page ts ontents 


11), in which more than — thousand 
of our readers enthusiastically partici- 

pated. It has been found impossible March 20, 1926 
to publish all the best poems in the 
magazine. Miss Rosabelle Houston’s ze 
prize-winning poem, “A Woman of the 
Soil,” was published in the last student- ’ 
written number (January 9, page 25), Cover design, by Ethel C. Taylor. 
Elect edie bits te Frontispiece, Imperturbe: The Photography 
fill this gap and to express its appre- Wild Life 
ciation in some permanent way, the a 
Scholastic will publish next month a “Li'l Jearge,” by Henry Williamson 
72-page volume containing the poems 
of all contestants mentioned on page Interpreting the Four-Footed “Soul,” 
11, as well as a representative selection y 

of short stories and essays that have by Ruth Fuller Sergel 
appeared in the last two student-writ- 
ten numbers. It will be the finest 
literary expression that has ever come by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
out of the high schools. To the prize 
winners and to all who have taken Of Jingles About Weather, by R. E. Spencer 
part in these contests in any way, we : 
ean only say here: “Congratulations, What Is A Good Short Story? by Percival Hunt.. 9 
and thank you!” 


isha Balled Bshae Bebe 


Lolad ala. 


La) 


A Parable of Intolerance, 


Youth and a Curtain: I. Organizing a School 


O] 

Professor Hunt’s article on “What Is Theatre, by George M. P. Baird 
A Good Short Story?” in this issue 
carries one step further the brilliant The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Contest: 
series on appreciation of literature and ss 
the arts. Glance back over the list that Announcement of Awards 


h ded: G Overton, th . aa 
oe” Wan ge Bem Fang oa Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 
Painting; Harvey Wiley Corbett, on 
Architecture; and then look forward to The News Caldron: 

these distinguished sequels: Agnes Aristides the Peacemaker 
Repplier, on the Essay; Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, on Drama; Witter Bynner, “Taxation Without Representation’’ in Wall 
on Poetry; and Charles Grafly, on 
Sculpture; and you will agree that no Street 
more helpful series to students who 
wish to learn how to get the keenest The Home of the Hyperboreans 
personal pleasure out of life, books, and , = , 
art has ever been published. Improving Their Technique 





Cove Clad Glad Celed feled fold 
ms 2 a 4 2 


The eusies i 'M The Constitution, the Interstate Commerce 
i o r. eee 
Baird’s series on “Youth and a Curtain” Commission, and Railroad Consolidation, 


(page 10) describes a practical plan by Thomas Reed Powell 
for organizing a school theatre. In 
later issues he will take up the choice 
and production of plays, and the plan- 
ning of stages and scene design, We April Anniversaries 
suggest to students interested in dram- 
atics that they start a scrap-book on nie 

the subject and begin it with these The Electric Age 


highly instructive articles. Bubbles from the News Caldron 

Remember that May 15 will be Announcing the Student Written Number 26 
the Student-Written Number for the . cal , 
spring semester. See the announcement Picture Puzzles, by William B. Pierce 30 


on page 26 for full details, and then 
get busy, if you haven’t already. } The Scholastic Lesson Plan, by Ellen M. Geyer.... 32 


Government by Commission 





The SCHOLASTIC is published every-other-week, except during the months of July and August, by The Scholastic Publishing Com- 
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and Treasurer. Contents 1926. Entered as second class matter at the postoffice at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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HE photography of wild animals in nature is an ex- 
acting art, requiring special equipment, consummate 
woodmanship, and unlimited patience. The suc- 

cessful practitioners of it are few. Unfortunately for those 
nature lovers who would like to know wild life and its 
habits at first hand, animals and birds in civilized countries 
have learned that it pays to avoid unrestrained intimacy 
with man. 

The photographer of our frontispiece has been a stu- 
dent of wild birds and animals all his life. He saw in the 
motion picture camera and the principle of the telescope a 
way of conquering the difficulties of wild life investigation. 
He was the first man to succeed in applying the telephoto 
lens to this field. With the fastest and most powerful of 
these lenses he was able to secure from a distance of 
twenty-five feet close-up studies of small birds and animals 
that, with the ordinary motion-picture lens, could only have 
been made by approaching within three feet of the object. 
For larger animals, like the mule deer, elk, bear, buffalo, 
and Rocky Mountain sheep, it is possible to stand much 
farther away. 

At the Mosquito Inlet Bird Reservation in Florida, and 
the winter home of Honorable George Shiras, III, Mr. 





Imperturbe 


This splendid and unspoiled speci- 
men of the mule deer was photo- 
graphed with a telephoto lens, in its 
natural habitat—the Rocky Mount- 
ains—by Mr, Norman McClintock, 
the well-known photo-naturalist. 
The mule deer (Odocoileus hemi- 
onus) is larger and more heavily 
built than its cousin, the white- 
tailed Virginia deer. Its face is 
broad and colored brown and white. 
It gets its name from its great 
mule-like ears. Another charac- 
teristic feature is the tail and rump, 
pure white all around except for a 
black tuft at the tip. 





McClintock made unique studies of aquatic birds like the 
green heron, the rare snowy egret, the purple gallinule, the 
brown pelican, the black skimmer, and other waterfowl, 
even while breeding on the nest. With the cooperation of 
Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine, he has taken one reel of film devoted exclusively 
to familiar songbirds, such as the robin, wren, and Balti- 
more oriole, which required five years of painstaking field 
study in many places to complete. Certain events in the 
life cycle of the birds were taken at one time, and then it 
would be necessary to wait a whole year before he could 
secure additional films showing the proper sequence. 


In the wilds of northern Pennsylvania Mr. McClintock 
secured motion pictures of wild beaver at work—an ac- 
complishment which he had been told by authorities of the 
United States Biological Survey was impossible. The film 
shows the beaver in their sportive moods, swimming, 
diving, and splashing, as well as facing the imminent de- 
struction of their homes. The naturalist cut a hole in the 
beaver dam and concealed himself in the dense underbrush. 
The beaver noticed the fall of water and set to work with 
mud and sticks to repair the dam. In a short time they 
had plugged the leak. 
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Lil Jearge 


By Henry Williamson 


DARK thing, wretched and lowly, dragged itself 
A among the damp elm leaves and the mud. It 

knew by smell that if it could reach the rearing 
immensity in front, it would be safe. Its nose, nearly 
hidden by a ruby crust of blood, told it that others of 
its kind had recently passed among the leaves and the 
mud on their way to the hole in the old cob wall. The 
lowly thing crept laboriously, because it was weak and 
its hind legs were bitten. 

Recently a prowling weasel had been tracking the 
field mouse in a garden, and had caught it, biting its 
legs as it rustled desperately through a hole in the 
wall. The mouse had managed to scream, a faint 
shrill lisp, and the white tree-fungus apparently grow- 
ing on the top of the wall, bent a head downwards and 
detected with black round eyes the movement below. 

Fortunately for the mouse—it was only chance, for 
nothing protected the wee parcel of life in the browny- 
red coat—the apparition gazed on the side it was not, 
thus seeing the weasel. It would have been quite as 
convenient for the barn owl to turn its head, without 
moving its body, and to peer down its back; indeed, a 
complete swivelling of the head was natural and easy 
to the bird with the fixed eyes. Chance was that it saw 
the moving weasel, that it dropped noiselessly down the 
wall and gripped the body with a foot like a four- 
clawed trap. The weasel chattered, and managed to 
fix its teeth in the foot, just before the talons instantly 


had to breathe through its mouth. It crawled forward, 
pausing often lest the terror should return. It dragged 
itself through mud half frozen and across brittle ice, 
coming at last to the wall. One desire the mouse had, 
to creep into a hole and lie still. Its tail was cold and 
stiffening, it could see but indistinctly; it must reach 
the hole where there would be no terror, no pain in its 
legs, and no noise to make its heart close in the throat. 

At last the sanctuary was reached, and with 
stronger steps the mouse disappeared within, safe and 
so happy that it squeaked a welcome. Finding a dry 
nook it curled up, wrapped its head in its paws, 
and slept. 

All the long January night the mouse was curled 
in the dusty corner. Quick patterings and dull 
thumpings passed near, but it did not wake. Greenish 
circles came with the patterings, and went out as the 
rats disappeared round the corner. Once the sleeper 
leapt sideways, bumping its head, and trembling at the 
grunts that seemed to envelop it. But the doe-rat had 
no young, so the mouse was not bitten. 

Later a grey light came into the tunnel, and the 
mouse was awake, feeling hungry, and remembering 
nothing of the night’s horror. It limped along in the 
dust till it came to an opening bigger than its body. 
A beam of light poured through this crack in the 
cottage wall and showed an animal hunched in the 
corner. The thing never moved, but remained as though 





puncturing the hair, the skin, the 
ribs, pierced the hunter’s heart, 


and life sank away. 

The scent of the creature con- 
veyed to the owl a knowledge of 
its inedibility; the owl screeched, 
dropped it dying into a cabbage 
pulped by rain and bored by cat- 
erpillar, and flew up into the elms. 
The field mouse, which had gone 
into the garden in order to find 
food, lay quivering. Its beady 
eyes were wide with fear, its bitten 
legs ached, its long ears drooped. 

Some time later it stirred, and 


lifted its ears. Its smell usually 
so keen and helpful, was dulled; it 





it were eating something. No 
“Its Bright, Beady Eyes 


scent came from it and the mouse 
looked at him—small crawling rodent 
and ancient lonely man, brothers of the 
sun.” 

With such unpromising material—an 
old,untidy, uncleanly peasant, a field 
mouse, and a few rats—Henry William- 
son succeeds in engaging our sympa- 
thetic interest. That he does this is the 
more remarkable because he keeps with- 
in the limitations of his subject and does 
not, as is often done, endow his animal 
characters with human attributes. 

This story, from the book, “Sun 
Brothers”, is reprinted through the 
courteous permission of the publishers, 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 








crept nearer. 

The thing remained in the same 
position, looking like a_ bullying 
rat; it had a tail, but no hair was 
on it; it had ears, but they were 
stiff and brittle; it had paws and 
legs and body, a head, but all fur- 
less, dried and inanimate. Al- 
though it appeared to hold food 
in its paws, there was no food 
there; while the teeth were long, 
yellow and projecting in two curls 
—one upwards over its snout and 
the other downwards under its 
chin. The mouse trembled, 





wrinkled its nose, and bolted as fast as a broken hind- 
foot would let it. 


It returned to the nook, and dozed, pain preventing 
sleep. It was startled by thunderous noises. To its 
surprise, this new terror was not greeted by the silence 
and stillness of all things, but by squeaks, thumpings, 
and swift patterings in the tunnel. The mouse knew 
that the thunder was therefore undirected to itself, and 
there being no hostile smell, it emerged and followed 
the rats. 


Past the motionless mummy made grey and fear- 
some by the light, it limped, passing many turnings, 
side-tunnels, and twistings. After a long and gradual 
descent it came to a round hole very white beyond. 
With caution the mouse approached the glare of day, 
trying to smell through the clotted blood on its nose. 
Immense noises came to the hole, but as large rats were 
running over the floor beyond there seemed no danger ; 
and it must get to some unmolested place; why, it knew 
not, but it must. 

The first thunderous noises had been made by an 
old man getting out of bed and dressing. His dressing 
did not take long, for all he had to do was to insert his 
swollen feet into a pair of botched boots. When this 
was done he slouched away from the bed, an affair of 
rusty iron, a single mouldy blanket, a dozen corn-sacks, 
and a bag of straw. On the dry boards, littered with 
plaster and dust his boots shuffled and clumped, for 
the old man was over ninety years of age and bent 
nearly double by rheumatism. With the help of a stick 
grasped in a root-like hand he shuffled down the wooden 
stairs and entered the living room. 

On the stone floor his boots clanked, and hardly had 
he opened the door of the bodley—as the Devon ham- 
let folk called the kitchen range—to get his loaf and 
cheese, when three rats emerged from a hole, ran up the 
table leg, and waited among the grease stains near the 
one chair. George Miles put the bread and cheese on 
the table, drew up the chair with difficulty, and wheezily 
sat down. Meanwhile other rats had scampered out of 
the hole, and were climbing up his trousers, perching on 
his shoulders, his head; some, with the familiarity of a 
long friendship, began to wash their faces while waiting. 

“Ullo midears,” croaked the ancient, “my li’l boys 
come to zee granfer, hey? Bide awhile, midears, and 
granfer wull give ee zum brakfust.” 

A palsied hand was inserted into a coat pocket and 
a knife taken out. After many attempts to open the 
single blade he succeeded, and hacked a slice off the 
loaf, cutting it into pieces which he distributed among 
the scrambling rats. They seized them, squatted on 
hindlegs, and little noises of nibbling mingled with the 
harsh breathing of the old man. When all had been 
fed he cut himself a slice and then commenced his own 
meal ; with hard gums he munched the bread and cheese, 
regarding the rats as he ate and sometimes stroking one. 

Then his misty eyes saw a mouse wandering feebly 
over the floor. Although he was nearly blind, the old 
stonecracker could see that the mouse was hurt. Since 
early youth he had been accustomed to sit by the road- 
side, and always he had liked to watch the wild crea- 
tures of the hedges and ditches. Now he spoke to the 
hurt mouse, who crept nearer to him without any fear. 
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He picked it up in his hand and watched it crouching 
there. Its bright, beady eyes looked at him—small 
crawling rodent and ancient lonely man, brothers of 
the sun. 

“Gorbruggee if ee ban’t a bootiful li’l boy,” the 
ancient chuckled, “don’t reckons ah’ve zeen ee afore, 
measter. Ah’ll be dalled if ee ban’t hungrisome, too. 
Well miboy, you’m welcome. Li’l Jearge, ah’ll call ee, 
because my name be Jearge. Gorbruggee, fancy a wild 
un coming to zee Granfer Jearge.” 

For an hour the old man sat there with Li’l Jearge 
in his palm, telling it how pretty a mouse it was and 
how his li’l1 boy must stop along of him. Li’l Jearge 
ate some crumbs, then ceased eating because of sudden 
pain. In the horny palm of its patron’s hand it 
crouched, its head leaning to one side, waiting. 

Ponderous steps rang on the cobbles outside, and 
George Miles was glad that Uncle Joe was out and 
about. The footsteps drew up outside the door, and a 
voice said it were gude weather fur the time o’ year. 
George Miles croaked for the door to be opened, and 
after much fumbling at the latch, the room became 
lighter, and all the rats were fled into their ancestral 
highways of the yard thick wall, passing the mum- 
mified rat that had remained there while on the rafters 
above the single bedroom over a hundred broods of 
owlets had been raised; one brood being raised in a 
summer. 

““Aiy, it be gude weather fur the time o’year, Gran- 
fer Jearge,” said Uncle Joe, slowly. He called the 
other Granfer with the respect that all Devon men pay 
to age, and Uncle Joe had a proper idea of behaviour, 
since he was a most important man in the hamlet of 
Brakspears St. Flammea. From the Railway Com- 
pany he received a monthly pension, having retired ten 
years before from their employment as a Railway 
Porter. He wore a check cap given him by his rev- 
erence the parson thirty years ago, only he wore the 
peak over his ear, pointing to the sky, so that it no 
longer appeared to be a cap; rather did it resemble a 
piece of rag thrown by some one out of a window, and 
coming to rest on his white head as he passed under it. 
His face was long and white with a clipped beard; his 
eyes were like the blue petals of a flower under thaw- 
ing ice. 

“Aiy, it be zeasonoble weather, sure-nuff,” mused 
Uncle Joe. “I be going to look at my seedling tetties. 
Aiy. Aiy. Well, I be going. Aiy.” 

He took nearly a minute to announce and corrob- 
orate this statement, said “aiy” once again, mentioned 
that if the weather did not change it would remain as 
it was, confirmed the prophecy with a further aiy, anc 
shuffled away to his potatoes. 

All the while Granfer Jearge, who lived on an Ok 
Age Pension, whose wife was dead, whose children an 
grandchildren were away in furrin parts—some reck 
oned to be as far away as America—all the while Ol 
Jearge nursed the mouse. It was then, as he sat musing 
that Li’l Jearge gave birth to her first litter of six 
tinies. 

Granfer Jearge borrowed from Uncle Joe a card 
board box, and made a home for Li’l Jearge and her 
tinies. Even such a thing as (Continued on Page 29) 
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Interpreting the Four-Footed “Soul” 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


man treed by a wild animal speculated as to 
whether that animal would stay indefinitely or go 
away, man first began to ask himself whether or not 
inimals have minds of their own. Needless to state, 
ypinions have varied. The ancient Egyptian, making 
his prayer to Apis, had his opinion; 
psychologists experimenting in their 
laboratories have their opinions; and 
your friend who bores you with the 
erudition of his police dog has his. 
In addition, there has been a mass of 
written testimony just as conflicting. 


B= in the early dawn of history when the first 


Where the line of cleavage seems 
to fall is on the practice of anthropo- 
norphism—that is, the ascription of 
human characteristics to things not 
human. Those who voted a medal to 
a carrier pigeon for its services dur- 
ing the war were assuming the an- 
thropomorphic attitude. They were 
implying that the pigeon had the 
same feelings as a soldier who endures 
every discomfort because of an ideal 
of service, and that the pigeon would 
feel satisfaction in owning a decora- 


tion. The scientist would probably 
assert that the bird behaved as it did 
because it had strong inherited in- 
stincts joined with unusual physical 
endurance, and that the bestowal of the medal was 
sentimental nonsense. 


These attitudes are reflected in books. Such writers 
as Kipling in the Jungle Books and the Just So Stories, 
and Jack London in The Call of the Wild, are frankly 
anthropomorphic. The result is delightful, as romance. 
As a picture of the animal world it is not worth much. 

What the scientists contend is that the world of 
nature as it actually is, is far more exciting and strange 
and wonderful than anything that man could imagine 
on the basis of his own limited experience. As we read 
the pages of Burroughs and Beebe we are likely to 
assent. Burroughs, writing of the ordinary world of 
nature which lies about us—of birds and bees and 
animals that we have all seen in fugitive glimpses at 
least—has such interesting things to tell us as the 
fruits of his superior patience and long continued ob- 
servation, that for the moment at least we are ready 
to leave fiction forever. Beebe has a palette of more 
vivid colors with which to paint his pictures, for he has 
pursued his investigations in tropical jungles and on 
remote islands of the southern seas. He can sketch us 
a picture of a group of half naked savages cleaning a 
heap of armored catfish—a species that has remained 
unchanged from the Devonian period—and as the heads 
of the catfish are thrown out on the mud, show us the 
cownward swoop of a flock of vultures, and then the 
sudden appearance of a humming bird hovering a 


Henry W!LLIAMSON 
“He lives in close communion with the 
world of nature.” 


moment over the repulsive scene “with head of ruby and 
gorget of copper.” Here is drama in plenty and 
Beebe’s pages are full of it. 

Yet just as we are about to forswear anthropomor- 
phism forever we pause. These armored catfish living 
today as they lived in the Devonian period of earth 
history! How absorbing it would be 
to read the life history of one of 
them! Yet that would be scientific- 
ally impossible, for no one could keep 
one catfish under continued observa- 
tion in its natural environment, as 
he must needs do if he were to give us 
its whole history. Yet it would be 
possible for a scientist to see each 
step of the history of any species of 
fish as it manifests itself in different 
individuals at different periods. Such 
sacrifice of scientific exactitude as 
.the situation seems to demand, has 
been met by Svend Fleuron, the Dan- 
ish naturalist. In his book, Grim the 
Pike, Fleuron gives us the life history 
of a fish based on many true inci- 
dents and much close observation of 
the life of the pike at its various 
periods. But, as is always the case 
when we find any interpretation of 
the thing observed, here we again en- 
counter traces of anthropomorphism. 
Fleuron tells us, for instance, that “To eat and to 
avoid being eaten” was Grim’s code. That statement 
is scientifically unwarrantable since the formulation of 
a code implies a selection of values that we have no 
right to suppose is present in any but human beings. 


One of the newer writers in this intermediate group 
who, though close observers of nature, slip now and 
then into the anthropomorphic attitude, is Henry Wil- 
liamson. Mr. Williamson is an Englishman who, after 
the strain of war, chose to turn to the English country- 
side for relief and healing of soul. He lives in close 
communion with the world of nature. In his recent 
book, Sun Brothers, we find the reflection of this inti- 
mate relationship with the outdoor world. Many of the 
stories preserve the detached spirit of observation, and 
when interpretation does creep in we are reminded of 
the stories of Ernest Thompson Seton. Of his own 
work Mr. Seton once wrote: “Though the lower 
animals have no language . . . they have a system of 
sounds, signs, touches, tastes, and smells that answers 
the purpose of language, and I merely translate this, 
when necessary, into English.” This habit of transla- 
tion, many hold, has irreparably injured his books. 
Yet as one scientist recently stated: “Because of their 
anthropomorphism I bar Seton’s books from my class- 
room—but I read them to my own children.” Probably 
it is both true and desirable that no writer of merit 
who observes nature keenly will ever lack a following. 








APPILY lived Mankind in the peaceful Valley 
of Ignorance. 


To the north, to the south, to the west and to 
the east stretched the ridges of the Hills Everlasting. 
A little stream of Knowledge trickled slowly through 


a deep worn gully. 

It came out of the Mountains 
of the Past. 

It lost itself in the Marshes 
of the Future. 

It was not much, as rivers go. 
But it was enough for the 
humble needs of the villagers. 

In the evening, when they had 
watered their cattle and had 
filled their casks, they were con- 
tent to sit down to enjoy life. 

The Old Men Who Knew were 
brought forth from the shady 
corners where they had spent 
their day, pondering over the 
mysterious pages of an old 


book. 


They mumbled strange words 
to their grandchildren, who 
would have preferred to play 
with the pretty pebbles, brought 
down from distant lands. 

Often these words were not 
very clear. 

But they were writ a thou- 
sand years ago by a forgotten 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Parable of Intolerance 


candie, he was carried to a cot. 

In the morning throughout the village it was 
known: “He has come back.” 

The neighbours stood around and shook their heads 
They had always known that this was to be the end. 


Defeat and surrender awaited those who dared t« 








Hendrik Van Loon is pre-eminently the child- 
rens’ historian. Born in Rotterdam in 1882, he 
early came to America and studied at Cornell 
and Harvard. As a newspaper correspondent 
he served on almost every front in Europe 
through the Great War, getting himself expelled 
from Belgium by the German authorities. Then 
he wrote scholarly works on “The Fall of the 
Dutch Republic” and held chairs in history at 
Cornell and Antioch College. In 1920 he 
entered the field of children’s literature with 
“Ancient Man,” shortly followed by “The Story 
of Mankind,” a fascinating single-volume his- 
tory of the world, which was awarded the John 
Newbery Medal for the best book for children 
in 1923. Not a little of his popularity is due 
to his ability as an illustrator, for his whim- 
sical drawings like that above add immensely 
to the interest of his books. 


stroll away from the foot of the 
mountains. 


And in one corner of the vil- 
lage the Old Men shook thei: 
heads and whispered burning 
words. 

They did not mean to be 
cruel, but the Law was the Law. 
Bitterly this man had sinned 
against the wishes of Those 
Who Knew. 

As soon as his wounds were 
healed he must be brought to 
trial. 

They meant to be lenient. 

They remembered the strange, 
burning eyes of his mother. 
They recalled the tragedy of his 
father, lost in the desert these 
thirty years ago. 

The Law, however, was thx 
Law; and the Law must bk 
obeyed. 

The Men Who Knew would 


see to that. 
* * * *& #& 








race. Hence they were holy. 

For in the Valley of Ignorance, whatever was old 
was venerable. And those who dared to gainsay the 
wisdom of the fathers were shunned by all decent people. 

And so they kept their peace. 

Fear was ever with them. What if they should be 
refused the common share of the products of the garden? 

Vague stories there were, whispered at night among 
the narrow streets of the little town, vague stories of 
men and women who had dared to ask questions. 

They had gone forth, and never again had they 
been seen. 

A few had tried to scale the high walls of the rocky 
range that hid the sun. 

Their whitened bones lay at the foot of the cliffs. 

The years came and the years went by. 

Happily lived Mankind in the peaceful Valley of 


Ignorance. 
* * * * * 


Out of the darkness crept a man. 

The nails of his hands were torn. 

His feet were covered with rags, red with the blood 
of long marches. 

He stumbled to the door of the nearest hut and 
knocked. 

Then he fainted. By the light of a frightened 


They carried the wanderer to 
the Market Place, and the people stood around in re- 
spectful silence. 

He was still weak from hunger and thirst and the 
Elders bade him sit down. 

He refused. 

They ordered him to be silent. 

But he spoke. 

Upon the Old Men he turned his back and his eyes 
sought those who but a short time before had been his 
comrades. 

“Listen to me,” he implored. “Listen to me and 
be rejoiced. I have come back from beyond the mount 
ains. My feet have trod a fresh soil. My hands hav: 
felt the touch of other races. My eyes have seen won 
drous sights. 

“When I was a child, my world was the garden of my 
father. 

“To the west and to the east, to the south and to 
the north lay the ranges from the Beginning of Time. 

“When I asked what they were hiding, there was a 
hush and a hasty shaking of heads. When I insisted, 
I was taken to the rocks and shown the bleached bones 
of those who had dared to defy the Gods. 

“When I cried out and said, ‘It is a lie! The Gods 
love those who are brave!’ the men Who Knew can 
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and read to me from their sacred books. The Law, 
they explained, had ordained all things of Heaven and 
Earth. The Valley was ours to have and to hold. The 
animals and the flowers, the fruit and the fishes were 
ours, to do our bidding. But the mountains were of 
the Gods. What lay beyond was to remain unknown 


intil the End of Time. 


“So they spoke, and they lied. They lied to me, 
ven as they have lied to you. 

“There are pastures in those hills. Meadows too, 
is rich as any. And men and 
omen of our own flesh and blood. 
{nd cities resplendent with the 
slories of a thousand years of 
ibor. 

“IT have found the road to a 
better home. I have seen the prom- 
se of a happier life. Follow me 
ind I shall lead you thither. For 
ne smile of the Gods is the same 
ere as here and everywhere.” 

* * tal * *~ 

He stopped and there went up 
great cry of horror. 

“Blasphemy!” cried the Old 
Men. “Blasphemy and sacrilege! 
A fit punishment for his crime! 
He dares to scoff at the Law as it 
vas written down a_ thousand 
vears ago. He deserves to die!” 

And they took up _ heavy 
stones. je 

And they killed him. 

And his body they threw at the 





Henprik WIiLLtem Van Loon 


Feebly the Old-Men protested. 

They were pushed aside. They complained of their 
lot. They bewailed the ingratitude of their children, 
but when the last wagon pulled out of the village, they 
stopped the driver and forced him to take them along. 

The flight into the unknown had begun. 

.- «2 © & 6 

It was many years since the Wanderer had returned. 
It was no easy task to discover the road he had 
mapped out. 

Thousands fell a victim to hun- 
ger and thirst before the first 
cairn was found. 

From there on the trip was less 
difficult. The careful pioneer had 
blazed a clear trail through the 
woods and amidst the endless wild- 
erness of rock. By easy stages it 
led to the green pastures of the 
new land. Silently the people 
looked at each other. 

“He was right after all,” they 
said. “He was right, and the Old 
Men were wrong.. : 

“He spoke the truth, and the 
Old Men lied. 

“His bones lie rotting at the 
foot of the cliffs, but the Old Men 
sit in our carts and chant their 
ancient lays. 

“He saved us and we slew him. 

“We are sorry that it hap- 
pened, but of course, if we could 
have known at the time. - 


, . - - . Ready for action in his literary workshop. Says Dr. —— nN ; es z 
foot of the cliffs, that it might por icon. “Here is a iaaes do t ed ba ead Then they unharnessed their 


lie there as a warning to all who not as people think that I ought to look. And this horses and their oxen and they 
questioned the wisdom of the an- ing the only face I have, you have my blessing and }yilt themselves houses and laid 


cestors. 
* * * * * 

Then it happened a short time later that there was 
a great drought. The little Brook of Knowledge ran 
dry. The cattle died of thirst. The harvest perished 
in the fields, and there was hunger in the Valley of 
Ignorance. 

The Old Men Who Knew, however, were not dis- 
heartened. Everything would all come right in the 
end, they prophesied, for so it was writ in their Holy 
Chapters. 

Besides, they themselves needed but little food. They 
were so very old. 

* * * * * 

Winter came. 

The village was deserted. 

More than half of the populace died from sheer 
want. 

The only hope for those who survived lay beyond 
the mountains. 

But the Law said “No!” 

And the Law must be obeyed. 


* * ” * + 
One night there was rebellion. 


Despair gave courage to those whom fear had forced 
into silence. 


thanks for the compliment.” 


out their fields and they lived 
happily for a long time afterwards. 


* * + * * 

A few years later an attempt was made to bury the 
brave pioneer in the fine new edifice which had been 
erected as a home for the Wise Old Men. 

A solemn procession went back to the now deserted 
valley, but when the spot was reached where his body 
ought to have been, it was no longer there. 

A hungry jackal had dragged it to his lair. 

A small stone was then placed at the foot of the 
trail (now a magnificent highway). It gave the name 
of the man who had first defied the dark terror of the 
unknown, that his people might be guided into a new 
freedom. 

And it stated that it had been erected by a grateful 
posterity. 

°* © e's @® 


As it was in the beginning—as it is now—and as 
some day (so we hope) it shall no longer be. 





This parable is reprinted by the kind permission of the author 
and the publishers, Boni & Liveright, from Mr. Van Loon’s latest 
book, “Tolerance” ($3.00), a story of man’s struggle through the 
ages for freedom of thought. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Of Jingles About Weather 


By R. E. Spencer, United States Weather Bureau 


as a topic it has doubtless averted the collapse 

of more conversations than any other. But its 
dependability in this respect is not its worthiest virtue. 
In the importance of it—in its direct bearing on the 
health and prosperity of man—lies its chief claim to 
his attention. His recognition of its effects, good and 
bad; his uncertainty as to its changes; and the 
desire for some foreknowledge of them has strewn his- 
tory with his efforts to foretell them. 

It is with a few of the surviving results of this 
ancient effort at weather forecasting that this discus- 
sion has to deal. Some of the proverbs selected are well 
known, as they deserve to be; and a few others are fair 
examples of the bad guess-work and false analogy that 
form the bulk of weather lore. Yet all of them, and a 
thousand others, are expressions of the serious need 
they sought to meet. When we consider how their 
authors were limited—how little they knew of science— 
we wonder a good deal less at their mistakes than at 
their successes. 


\ GREAT deal has been said about the weather; 


A great many of the sayings concern rainfall; hence 
we find the well-founded ones based on such things as 
sky colors, halos, clouds, which show the signs of high 
atmospheric moisture-content. The two following are 
justly famous: 

Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveler on his way; 


But evening gray and morning red 
Will bring down rain upon his head. 


Sky red in the morning 

Is a sailor’s sure warning; 
Sky red at night 

Is the sailor’s delight. 

We shall readily understand the soundness of these 
if we remember two things: (1) when the atmosphere is 
cooled, its capacity for moisture is decreased, and water 
droplets begin to form on the tiny dust particles always 
present in the air; (2) sky colors are caused principally 
by the action of such particles in diffusing the shorter 
waves of the sun’s light, leaving the sky with the ap- 
pearance of that color whose particular wave-length 





Wisps of tufted cirrus: s 
“The cloud called ‘goat’s hair’ forebodes wind.” 





“Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 


reaches the eye. In general, the more numerous these 
particles, the greater the interception and diffusion will 
be, and consequently, the nearer the “red” end of the 
spectrum the apparent color of the sky. On fair days, 
for several hours preceding sunset, the air will normally 
have been rising in convective currents from the earth’s 
surface; and since this is a cooling process, the result, 
if there is sufficient moisture in the rising air, will be 
that formation of water droplets explained above, and 
thence a thin cloud-sheet—the gray sky. It follows, 
then, that an evening red sky is a reasonably good sign 
of an only moderately humid atmosphere, while a gray 
one indicates the presence of much moisture and so a 
possibility of rain. The significance of the gray color 
is reversed in the morning largely because of radiation 
into space during the night of much of the warmth of 
the lower air. One very frequent result of this is the 
formation of a uniform cloud-sheet—the gray sky 
again. But the possibility of rain in this case is rela 
tively far less than it was at evening because, immedi- 
ately after sunrise, the atmosphere begins to warm and 
its moisture capacity tends to increase. Soon then the 
cloud dissipates and the day is fine. The red morning 
sky is a somewhat more complicated case. We observed 
that if at sunset there had been no formation of cloud, 
so that the sky was left red, or, still better, golden o1 
yellow, the probability was for continued fair weathe 
because the upward air currents would now cease. Ir 
the morning, however, these currents begin; so that if 
we have an already somewhat humid atmosphere filled 
with dust particles to facilitate the formation of wate 
droplets, then the convective action of the air may ver) 
readily have rainfall as its consequence. 
Halos (rings around the sun or moon) seem gen- 

erally to have been recognized as signs of winds or rain 

For I fear a hurricane; 

Last night the moon had a golden ring... 

—Long fellow. 
A halo round the moon is a sign of wind. 
—Chinese proverb. 


If the sun is in his house it will rain soon. 
—Zuni Indian proverb. 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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What Is a Good Short Story? 


By Percival Hunt 


HAT is a good short story?...... Anyone 
W who wants to know should make, just here, 
a promise to himself. He is to promise he 
will read Conrad’s Youth, and Miss Jewett’s White 
Heron, and Rip Van Winkle, and Kipling’s Brushwood 
Boy or his Wireless, and some of W. D. Steele’s. That 
is his best start. The advice is sound 
advice, though it is, I suspect, a bad 
start for my paper. But if he reads 
this paper—as, of course, I want him 
to—I hope he tests it out, first or 
last, by Conrad and the others. Now, 
to my formal beginning. 

A story which is technically a 
short story is planned so that it does 
three things. It centers all that hap- 
pens in it around a person; and it 
shows a crisis in the life of that per- 
son; and it leaves out all the rest of 
that person’s life. One by one, let 
me explain these. 

The short story centers about onc 
person. The story is his; call him 
the hero, if you like. He is 
the thread for all the action 
and all the meaning. He is 
there, and other people are left out 
as they never could be in a novel. In 
Miss Jewett’s White Heron, Sylvia 
is the center. In Youth—one of the 
best stories written—a boy starts 
out on a tramp steamer, expecting a wonderful and 
romantic voyage. But a storm hits them. To save his 
life, he shovels sand-ballast in the hold of the vessel, 
while the tornado pounds it. Youth is his story. We 
start with him, and go on with him, and end when 
something has changed for him—when he knows a little 
more about himself and other people and has got a 
little beyond where he was, page one. Every short 
story must center around one person. 


A short story does more than center around one 
person. It tells of some crisis in his life. That is, it 
tells about some days or months when he has to make 
a choice between two roads and when he is—as all of us 
are when we have to choose—much stirred over what 
he shall do. Sylvia can either tell where the heron is 
so that the naturalist can kill it or she can let it live 
and never say anything. These are the two possibilities 
for her, and the crisis of the story comes when, after 
she has climbed the big hemlock one morning and has 
seen the heron flying, she decides not to tell. In Youth, 
the boy can either meet the storm with courage and go 
ahead fighting it, or he can sit about and be sorry for 
himself and wish he were home. Rip Van Winkle is as 
good as either of the two, but it is not a short story 
(that is, it is not what is technically called a short 
story), because what happens to Rip happens without 
choice on his part. A story I like is called Miss Tempe’s 





Percivat Hunt 


Professor Hunt has taught at the Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh and the State Uni- 

versity of lowa, where he trained many 
creative writers of the short story. 


Watchers. In it some old friends watch all night in the 
parlor of a woman who has just died and who for thirty 
years has been their friend, and they tell what they 
recall about her and show the affection that they have 
for her. This, as you see, is not a short story—no 
crisis. These crises may be very simple or they may be 

very important. Saul, on the road 
to Damascus, fell to the ground when 
the light came and the angel spoke 
to him, and then he made a choice. 
It was a great crisis and he made a 
great choice. Such can be used, and 
so can the simple things of every day. 
Six or eight years ago, the Atlantic 
Monthly published a story of a boy 
whose grandmother had promised him 
a baseball for his birthday. He 
thought about the ball a great deal, 
and pictured just the kind of hard, 
Spalding ball he would get. His 
birthday came, and his grandmother, 
not understanding boys, gave him a 
yarn ball, home-made, with a cro- 
cheted cover. There was the crisis; 
should he tell his grandmother that it 
was a poor kind of ball, or should he 
be big enough to take the whole 
thing like a man? Evidently, the 
Atlantic Monthly thought that here 
was the real stuff of a crisis. 


The other requirement to leave out 
everything not part of this crisis, does not need much 
discussion. The White Heron centers in Sylvia’s de 
cision about the bird; why tell of her visit to Boston? 
Youth has in mind the boy on that one voyage and 
passes by what the boy does some other time. The 
Atlantic Monthly story wants the reader to know what 
the youngster did on that one birthday and it tells 
just that. 


Another thing the short story must do to be a short 
story. It must make absolutely clear one mood. When 
he has finished the reader should have the person and 
the crisis. There is left from the White Heron a homely 
and rather beautiful sense of the feeling Sylvia had for 
the nature world she lived in, and possibly, too, a 
sympathy with Sylvia’s love for the birds and the woods 
and the out-doors. In Youth, the mood is the romance 
most young people have in starting out for themselves. 
It is the old mood of fighting the dragon. It is the 
story of the happiness and satisfaction of being strong 
and alive. Perhaps the idea of one mood from a story 
will be clearer if you imagine four people were telling 
about a field of red clover they had driven by in the 
country. A farmer might think of its being a good 
crop; a painter might see the color and the light; an 
invalid might feel rested and quieted by it; and you or 
I might—well, of course, we should each get something 
different. Now, if each were (Continued on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Youth and a Curtain 
I. Organizing a School Theatre 


NE of the most arresting phe- 
O nomena in education today is the 
increasingly important role which dra- 
matic activity is playing in the schools. 
From university to kindergarten, in the 
college, the high school, and the grades, 
the race-old hunger for dramatic self- 
expression is finding satisfaction in 
pageants, plays and aesthetic dances. 
This activity is, in part, a reflection of 
that revival of interest in drama which 
has had such an extraordinary growth 
during the past fifteen years; and, in 
part, the first fruits of new educational 
theories which, having rediscovered the 
basic character of the dramatic instinct 
in man, are seeking to direct it toward 
social ends. 

Although the movement is still young 
and in the gristle, its manifestations are 
already widely distributed. A printed 
list of the dramatic productions made 
by schools and colleges in the United 
States during any month of the aca- 
demic year, would fill several close-set 
pages of this magazine. Scattered 
throughout the land, in little towns and 
villages as well as in the great centers 
of population, groups of student play- 
ers are creating beauty for themselves 
and their neighbors, and in the process 
are learning to vitalize the stuff of 
knowledge so that it becomes a real and 
meaningful part of daily life. To the 
student the white magic wrought by 
youth and a curtain brings the oppor- 
tunity for self-discovery and for par- 
ticipation in a community effort; to 
formal education it offers a fresh dy- 
namic and instrument of coordination. 
We cannot discuss here the pedagogical 
values of the school theatre, but a sym- 
pathetic imagination will readily see 
that student interest in dramatics can 
be capitalized in every branch of in- 
struction, and can be used to vitalize 
and focus the whole scholastic pro- 
gramme. 


The two great needs of the school 
theatre are sound standards and a prac- 
tical knowledge of the processes in- 
volved in staging a play. Unless the 
plays presented are intellectually and 
aesthetically worth while, unless they 
are produced with the maximum beauty 
and appeal which efficient organization, 
intelligent direction, and conscientious 
craftsmanship can compass, they had 
better not be done at all. An educa- 
tional institution is of all places the 
last in which dull, puerile, tawdry, and 
worthless plays should be performed. 


By George M. P. Baird 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


Showing the elements of a complete school 
theatre organization and their relationships. 
The offices should be created only as the need 
for them arises. The scheme should be 
looked upon as a plan for gradual develop- 
ment, not for immediate execution. 


With a dramatic literature as rich as is 
ours in plays suitable for amateur use, 
there is no justification for the im- 
becile farce, sentimental rubbish, and 
pinchbeck heroics too frequently seen 
on school stages; nor is there any ex- 
cuse for the inadequate production of 
good plays, or the mutilation of master- 
pieces beyond the powers and resources 
of school players. If worthy plays are 
to be selected and presented, students 
and teachers must know how and where 





Student Dramatic Groups 


will find in this new series the prac- 
tical help they need to put their pro- 
ductions on the highest artistic plane. 
The author is a dramatist and director 
of long experience with school, col- 
lege, and community theatres. He is 
the author and producer of the 
“Pageant and Masque of Freedom,” 
“Where Saints Have Trod,” “The 
Mirage” (Stewart Kidd), and other 
pageants and one-act plays. School 
theatres having difficult problems may 
submit them to Mr. Baird through the 
“Scholastic.” 











to look for the right material, and wha 
to do in the technical business of pre 
paring it for performance. 

Information on the subject is no 
wanting. Printed drama, bibliographies 
and free advisory service by librarians 
publishers, and such organizations a- 
the Drama League of America, are eas: 
to procure; while, on the technical sid 
there is a wealth of simple and pra 
tical books on amateur acting and stage 
craft. Unfortunately, those who ar 
most in need of this information are too 
often unaware of its existence. Lack 
ing it, many who venture upon dramati: 
work fail or suffer costly and discourag 
ing experiences, while less daring folk 
are deterred from making any essay 
whatever. There are, of course, som¢ 
things in school dramatic work which 
can be learned only by the trial and 
error method; no handbook can ex- 
pound, no advice can anticipate them. 
Many others, however, can be acquired 
without the waste and vexation of ex- 
periment. 

The purpose of this series is to point 
out a method by which any school may 
organize and administer its own art the- 
atre. How can a producing group be 
built up and trained? Where are good 
plays to be found? How can the tech- 
nical problems of staging be solved? 
How can the physical stage be con- 
structed or altered to satisfy modern 
dramatic requirements? ‘These are the 
questions which it will attempt to 
answer as practically and as directly as 
possible. The ideas presented here have 
been found good in practice, but they 
do not claim to be the only ones through 
which success may be secured. They 
are offered not as constituting a unique 
and perfect scheme, but as a stimulus 
and help to those who desire to create 
a school theatre. 

Efficient organization is the founda- 
tion of a successsful school theatre. If 
you desire to start a theatre in your 
school, the first thing to do is to learn 
all you can about art theatres in gen- 
eral,’ about amateur play-producing 
and the way in which it is conducted in 
other schools, and about the possibilities 
of your own institution. When you are 
sure of your ground, communicate your 
ideas to a few persons who are likely 
to be interested and sympathetic. En- 
courage these people to study the proj- 
ect with you, and gradually enlarge the 

(Continued on Page 27) 


1. See list of “background” books «p- 
pended to this article. 
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The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Contest 


FTER careful and thorough study 
A of all the poems submitted to the 
Scholastic for the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Prize, and after sev- 
eral polls conducted among the judges, 
the ten leading high school poets of 
925 were selected 
and from among the 
n, the award of 
e prize was made 

Miss Rosabelle 
iouston of East 
ligh School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for 
her poem, “A 
Woman of the Soil.” 

Numerous prob- 
lems confronted the 
judges in making 
the decision, due 
primarily to the fact 
that this is the first 
award of the prize. 
Approximately 


— Pe 


| 


Announcement of Awards 


the Soil,” emerged victor. The scores 
were then re-submitted to the judges, 
and because the competitive scores were 
so close, it was decided to name the 
ten leading high school poets of 1925, 
and to award the Witter Bynner Prize 





Tue Turee Leavers 


Tom Prideaux of the Lincoln School, New York City; Rosabelle Houston, of East High 
School, Des Moines, lowa, awarded the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize; and 
Dorothy Emerson, of Morgantown, West Virginia, High School. 


pa ge 
Mee (s 


New York; Kenneth L. Collins, High 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Lillie Knox, West Plains, Mis- 
souri, High School; Mary Lindsley, 
Hunter College High School, New 
York City; Carolyn Price, Easton, 
=e Pennsylvania, High 
ee eee School; Marion 
ss p Scott, McKinley 
High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Winfield 
T. Scott, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts High 
School. 

Other student 
poets whose contri- 
butions came close 
to winning a place 
in the group of ten 
leading high school 
poets, included: 
Margaret Bowles, 


John Marshall H. 
S., Richmond, Va.; 





Tue Remaininc Group oF THE TEN 


Leapinc Hicgu Scuoo. Poets or 1925 


Left to right: Rachel Brody, Girls H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marion Scott, McKinley H. S., Canton, Ohio; Kenneth L. Collins, H. S. of 
Commerce, Portland, Ore.; Carolyn Price, Easton (Pa.) H. S.; Winfield T. Scott, Haverhill (Mass.) H. S.; Lillie Knox, West Plains 
(Mo.) H. S.; Mary Lindsley, Hunter College H, S., New York City. 


three thousand poems were submitted 
for the contest. Each poem was num- 
bered, and the judges were unaware of 
the identity of any of the contestants. 
After the first elimination round, one 
hundred and twenty-eight poems re- 
mained in the contest, and two more 
polls were necessary before each judge 
had submitted his choice of ten poems. 
There then remained twenty-six poems, 
and by scoring each poem according to 
the place given it by each of the judges, 
Miss Houston’s poem, “A Woman of 








limited to copies ordered in advance! 
coupon now! 





ORDER YOUR COPY 
Ready April 15, 1926. 


The first edition of the volume of short stories, essays, and poems 
written by high school students and selected from material sub- 
mitted for student-written numbers of the Scholastic will be 
Price $1.50. 


to Miss Houston, whose poem had 
scored highest. 


Special honors were accorded to Miss 
Dorothy Emerson, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, High School, and to Tom 
Prideaux, Lincoln School, New York 
City, each of whom submitted a group 
of poems of high quality. The remain- 
ing seven student poets were awarded 
their places in the first ten on the basis 
either of a single poem or of a group 
of poems. Their names follow: Rachel 


Brody, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 


NOW ! 





Gentlemen: 


Use the 





To the Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enter my order for 
of student-written literary work. 
send me a bill with the book. 


Ea eee ee 
Street and Number... 
sf. f aes 


James Cox, Ottumwa, Iowa, H. S.; 
Rosalind Hasbrouck, Leonia, N. J., H. 
S.; Ruth E. Holt, Nashua, N. H., H. 
S.; Alice S. Leeds and Eleanor Page, 
Westridge School, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Dorothy Mitchell, Bridgeport, Conn., 
H. S.; Sophie Rudd, William H. Se- 
ward H. S., New York City; Margaret 
Stoffel, Racine, Wis., H. S.; Margaret 
Talles, Topeka, Kan., H. S.; Harriet 
Thompson, Rockford, Ill., H. S. 

The poems by all these students will 
be published in the forthcoming book 
of student work. 










copies of your volume 
Enclosed $............. inne. ae 
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Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 
Books as Seen by High School Students 


The Boy Scientist. By A. Frederick 
Collins. Lathrop, Lee §& Shepard 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


VERY boy feels the appeal of the 
mysteries of science, the desire to 
see and read of things that are new and 
astonishing. We all like to know some- 
thing about the stars, moon, sun, and 
the air; also about the things that are 
in common use, but still are mystifying 
to the average person. 

The Boy Scientist, by Frederick Col- 
lins, is the most wonderful book on 
modern science that any boy could wish 
for. It is complete in every way, yet 
all is explained in very simple and 
easily intelligible language. 

The contents of the book deal with 
every branch of science, beginning 
with the nature of space and time, ex- 
plaining matter, force, motion, the 
making of the earth, and the Einstein 
Theory, which is taken up very fully 
in one chapter of this book. Later 
chapters are especially devoted to 
things a boy may be interested in, such 
as chemistry, radio, surveying, pho- 
tography, crystals and rare stones, and 
many allied subjects. 

Alton R. Johnson, 
Quincy (Mass.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Marjorie Bailey. 


Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Little, Brown 
§ Company, Boston, Mass. 


ABRIEL SAMARA, PEACE- 
MAKER, by E. Phillips Oppeu- 
heim, is a nove) built around the po- 
litical situation in the Russian repub- 
lic. Mr. Oppenheim has done such 
vivid characterizations that his people 
really live in the reader’s mind, but the 
plot is very rambling, not well-defined. 
The long political discussions are 
rather tedious, but the romance woven 
about Miss Catherine Borans, formerly 
Princess Catherine of Russia, lends 
spice to the work and keeps one guess- 
ing. Her lovers, the passionate Prince 
Frederick of Germany, the stoical 
Prince Nicholas of Russia, the jealous 
Andrew Kroupki, secretary to Gabriel 
Samara, and the great man himself, 
are as interesting to the reader as to 
Catherine, whom the reader cannot fail 
to admire, even though her superb self- 
control is almost maddening. Though 
this is not an ideal novel—very few are 

—-you will find it interesting reading. 

Doris Mae Cobb, 
Lockport (N. Y.) H. 8. 

Teacher: Miss M. Tracy Kenney. 


Steel Decks. By James B. Connolly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


HIEF Clerk Finner of the Mari- 

time Transportation Company and 
Captain Megling of the Oil Ship, 
Rapidian, are in league to graft the 
company by running the crew on short 
rations and by sending greatly exag- 
gerated bills of expenses into the com- 
pany. The new superintendent, Wer- 
ner, having just taken office, becomes 
suspicious of Finner and Megling. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Werner is accompanied by his daughter 
and secretary and takes passage on the 
Rapidian as a friend of the new super- 
intendent. The many thrilling experi- 
ences they go through key the reader’s 
interest up to its highest pitch. Wer- 
ner turns out to be the man that owns 
the controlling interest in the company 
and the help rendered while running 
down the grafters does not go unno- 
ticed. Intermingled with this is the 
romance of the superintendent’s daugh- 
ter. 
Donald Birtal, 

Edenburg H. S., Knoz, Pa. 

Teacher: Miss Mary B. Amo. 








Of Jingles About Weather 


(Concluded from Page 8) 

Halos are produced by the refrac- 
tion of light through the tiny ice crys- 
tals of which the high wisp-like cirrus 
clouds are formed. These clouds are 
very frequently the visible forerunners 
of one of those great areas of low at- 
mospheric pressure with which rain and 
high shifting winds are associated. 


Since the halo is often a signal of 
impending unfavorable change, obvi- 
ously a similar significance would be 
attached to halo-producing clouds. Thus 
the two following jingles refer to the 
cirrus or closely related types of cloud: 

Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 

Make lofty ships carry low sails. 

The cloud called “goat’s hair” or 
“gray mare’s tail” forebodes wind. 

The less spectacular but often con- 
spicuous effects of changing humidity 
form the basis of a highly interesting 
group of sayings. These not infre- 
quently fail as prophecies because by 
their terms every increase in humidity 
becomes a signal of approaching rain. 
This is carrying the matter too far; yet 
it is nevertheless true that most rains 
which do occur will have been preceded 
for several hours by increasing humid- 
ity. The result of such an increase is 
that many substances capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture undergo change. Thus: 

Sailors note the tightening of the 
cordage as a sign of coming rain. 

Doors and windows are hard to 
shut in damp weather. 

Sensitive plants contract their 
leaves and blossoms when the hu- 
midity increases. 

When the locks turn damp in the 
scalp house surely it will rain. 

—American Indian proverbs. 

Now to consider briefly a few of the 
fallacies, and to note just why they 
happen to be fallacies. The reason is 
simply that these proverbs assume con- 
nections or relations which do not exist. 
For example: 


Thunder in January signifieth the 
same year great winds, plentiful of 
corn and cattle, peradventure. 

If thunder in January has any con- 
nection with corn crops or the size of 
herds in the ensuing months, the con- 
nection remains a mystery. 

Another: 

On Candlemas day the bear, 
badger, or woodchuck (groundhog) 
comes out to see his shadow at noon. 

If he does not see it, he remains out; 

but if he does see it, he goes back 

to his hole and the cold weather 

continues for six weeks longer. 
The belief that sunshine at noon on 
Candlemas Day (February 2) is an 
index to the temperature for the next 
six weeks is, of course, groundless. 
Aside from the simple fact that people 
like to believe ridiculous things about 
the weather, the best explanation for 
the continued popularity of this foolish 
legend is that it is so often partially 
verified. For during the six weeks fol- 
lowing February 2 there is usually some 
cold weather and some warm weather. 
So the groundhog happens in any case 
to be “almost right.” 


And lastly, the moon. Belief in the 
effects of the moon on the weather is 
(or was) so old and so widespread, that 
it seems almost an indignity to question 
its authority. But earnest and fair- 
minded studies have failed again and 
again to discover, either for the moon 
or planets, any effect worth the name 
upon our weather. The fact that none 
exists is perhaps the only explanation 
necessary for the lack of consistency 
and the conflict so often to be noted 
among the moon proverbs: 

When changes of the moon occur 
in the morning, expect rain. 

Moon changing in the morning in- 
dicates warm weather. 

A hundred hours after the new 
moon regulates the weather for the 
month. 

If the Indian hunter could hang 
his powderhorn on the crescent he 
did so, and stayed at home, because 
he knew the woods would be too dry 
to still hunt. 

If the moon is on its back in the 
third quarter, it is a sign of rain. 
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8) CALDRON 


Their names are What? and Why? and Wheat 
And How? and Where? and Whe? 
—Rudyard Kipling 





Aristides the Peacemaker 


French Premier Bobs Out of Power and in Again but 
‘ Holds Key to Delicate Situation at Geneva 


HEN foreign affairs take up half the front page of the average 
American newspaper, it is not hard to guess that there is excite- 


ment somewhere across the Atlantic. 


And so it was last week, 


when the headlines trumpeted that Aristide Briand, eight times Premier of 


France, and his Cabinet, had resigned. 


Briand had been in power this last 
ime only since November 29. On the 
ide of foreign policy he had been 
iotably successful in carrying on the 
vork of pacification which he had so 
ignally begun in the conference at Lo- 
carno. Only a few days before his fall 
e had won the hostile Chamber of 
Deputies to ratify the Locarno agree- 
ments by the sheer emotional power of 
lis persuasive oratory. Of all French 
statesmen, he was the only one who com- 
manded the confidence, not only of his 
colleagues, but of all Europe, in 
handling the delicate problems relative 
to the League of Nations and to con- 
tinental security, now doubly aggra- 
vated by the proposed entrance of Ger- 
many into the League. 

But on domestic matters the Briand 
Cabinet had been in continual hot water 
throughout the stormy three months of 
its existence. The story of French 
finance has been chronicled from week 
to week in these pages. Blocked at 
every point by the Radical-Socialist 
coalition of the Left in their efforts to 
frame a tax bill that would balance the 
French budget without breaking the 
backs of French taxpayers, Briand and 
his Finance Minister, Senator Doumer, 
decided at last to submit the major 
plank in their financial program— 
Doumer’s proposed general sales tax— 
to a vote of confidence .a the Chamber. 
They staked the existence of their Min- 
istry on that vote, and lost, 274 to 221. 
No appropriations had been voted since 
January, and the government was in 
dire straits to secure funds to run even 
its routine activities. 

Briand’s New Ministry 

The crisis came on the eve of 
Briand’s departure for Geneva to assist 

in the very important session of the 
League’s Council, which would deal 
with Germany’s entrance. For all their 


bickering and unwillingness to co-op- 
erate with his fiscal policy, Briand has 
no real enemies in France. President 
Doumergue scurried around for three 
days trying to find a leader who could 
unite the factions, and was willing to 
undertake the thankless job of forming 
a new ministry. There was much talk 
that Joseph Caillaux, the stormy petrel 
of French politics, who held the 
premiership for a brief time last fall, 
would again be drafted to solve. the 
financial emergency, but every leader 
agreed that Briand was still the only 
man for the place, and that he should 
be free to consummate his foreign 
program at Geneva. Finally and re- 
luctantly, at the urgent pleas of some 
of the very men who had voted him out 
of office three days before, the elderly 





BriaNpD AND CaILLAux 


The reappointed Premier (left), and the man 
who may become economic dictator of France. 





Protestinc AGAINST THE oo 


A Paris shopkeeper in the Rue St. Honore, 

one of a group of merchants who are closing 

their shops an hour each day in protest 
against excessive taxation. 





Tue Pacace or THE LeaGueE or NaTIoNs 
The rr sessions are held in a remodeled resort hota at Geneva. Here also are the 


offices o 


the League Secretariat. The tablet on the wall in the foreground is a memorial 
to Woodrow Wilson, “founder of the League of Nations.” 
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Sir AusteEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Head of the British delegation at Geneva, 
and storm center in the Council controversy. 


A Srreet in LErpzic 


Gaily decorated for the annual industrial fair, 
which attracts exhibitors and visitors from 
all over the world. 








Count ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI 


Foreign Minister of Poland, who represents 
the claim of his Country for a permanent seat 
on the Council of the League of Nations. 






Briand agreed again to take up the 
burden. His new cabinet is identical 
with the one which fell last week, with 
the exception of four portfolios. Dou- 
mer is succeeded as Finance Minister 
by Raoul Peret, a more moderate econ- 
omist who may be able to conciliate 
some of the Left Bloc antagonized by 
Doumer. The other changes are in the 
Ministries of Interior, Justice, and Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Politics Reign at Geneva 


Meanwhile, the League of Nations 
marked time, hoping that Briand would 
return to office. Dense pessimism pre- 
vailed at Geneva when Briand, the day 
after his resignation, declined to take 
an active part in discussions on the re- 
construction of the League’s Council. 
During the past fortnight, the cables 
had been hot with dispatches from a 
dozen capitals urging the claims of one 
country or another to a permanent seat 
upon the Council. At London, Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, British Foreign Min- 
ister, was under fire from every side 
for his announced attitude of favoritism 
to a place for Poland in the Council, 
as a balance to the seating of Germany. 
He was accused by the Labor and Lib- 
eral opposition of forwarding French 
intrigue in favor of Poland or Spain. 
Though England as a whole, undoubt- 
edly, wants to see Germany restored to 
full membership in the international 
councils, Chamberlain refused to com- 
mit himself upon the question. China, 
Spain, Brazil, and other nations de- 
manded a voice in the Council, and 
Sweden offered to give up its seat to 
maintain harmony, though opposed to 
increasing the number of permanent 
seats. 

When the Council and Assembly met 
at Geneva on March 8, there seemed 
little likelihood that an early solution of 
the struggle for power in the Council 
would be found. Stresemann and 
Luther, the German delegates, firmly 
maintained their demand that no other 
country should be given a permanent 
seat with Germany. There was, how- 
ever, unanimous agreement in the sub- 
committee on admissions that Germany 
had fulfilled all necessary conditions, 
and should be admitted to membership 
in the Assembly of the League without 
delay. With the return of Premier 
Briand to Geneva, backed by new au- 
thority from Paris, there is hope that 
the differences of the great powers can 
be composed. 

As the Scholastic goes to press, the 
Council situation is deadlocked, with 
three nations, Brazil, Poland, and 
Spain, demanding permanent seats with 
Germany. Sweden is backing Ger- 
many’s claim to a single seat. German 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


public opinion is bitter against Austen 
Chamberlain and the French, who, the 
Germans feel, have conspired to block 
Germany’s right. 

Internally, Germany remained calm, 
giving its attention to the annual Indus- 
trial Fair at Leipzig, where manufac- 
tures from all over the world were dis- 
played in competition with German 
commodities, and President Hindenburg 
was received with cheers. 


The Riff, China, Mexico 

In Morocco the Riffian war got 
under way with renewed ferocity after 
the long lay-off of the rainy season. 
In the Spanish sector, south of the in 
ternational zone of Tangier, Spain’s 
troops are at a distinct disadvantage. 
But the pressure of the French on the 
southern side of the Riff highlands has 
not relaxed. The French policy is to 
advance a few miles here and there 
while negotiating constantly with vari- 
ous subject tribes of the Riff to turn 
against Abd-el-Krim. One of these 
tribes which had submitted to the 
French, the Mtiouas, was recently at- 
tacked by the Riffs with a large force. 
The Riffians attempt to keep the tribes 
in subjection by such threats of ven- 
geance. Whether or not Marshal Sar- 
rail, successor of Marshal Lyautey, will 
remain in supreme command in Morocco 
seems to be in doubt. Franchet d’Es 
perey may assume command, and there 
is also talk of General Petain. 

Wu Pei-fu continues to consolidate 
his power in the Honan province of 
China. The “National Army” under 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, faces a coali 
tion between Wu on the south, 
Li Ching-ling in Shantung, and Chang 
Tso-lin in Manchuria, and appears to 
be losing ground before superior forces. 
Another cabinet was pieced together at 
Peking, with Chi Teh-yao as premier 
and W. W. Yen as foreign minister suc 
ceeding Dr. C. T. Wang. It contains 
a coalition of three parties. But th 
efforts of the Peking government to re 
establish its jurisdiction throughout! 
China have long ago ceased to interes 
any one except as an object of humor 

The relations between the United 
States and Mexico are still precarious 
The diplomatic correspondence has no 
yet been published by the State Dx 
partment, though there has been strong 
protest against “secret diplomacy” in 
the Senate, and a member of the House 
of Representatives has demanded tha! 
diplomatic relations with Mexico b: 
broken. Secretary Kellogg has sent 
new note direct to the Mexican foreign 
office, without dealing through Ambas- 
sador Sheffield. The note is believed to 
be conciliatory. 
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‘**Taxation without Representation’’ in Wall Street 
Stock Market Alarmed hy Recent Development of ‘‘Non-Voting” Stock Issues 


ALL STREET has been in 

almost continuous turmoil 
throughout the winter. Last fall a 
fever of speculation seemed to hit the 
“Street” (Scholastic, Oct. 31, p. 18), 
marked by extraordinary rises in the 
price of stocks, and culminating in the 
sensational deals of Clarence Dillon for 
reorganization of the Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car Company and the National 
Cash Register Company. This series 
of events called forth drastic criticism 
of the Stock Market from Herbert 
Hoover, Professor William Z. Ripley of 
Harvard, and other economic au- 
thorities. 


Then came certain big mergers in 
the food, railroad and banking indus- 
tries, and rumors of many more. The 
market was obviously in a state of un- 
healthy inflation. Even before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decision 
on the Van Sweringen merger (see p. 
19), the “bears” or speculators who 
wish to depress security prices had 
begun their activities, and a general 
wave of selling took place, with many 
leading stocks, particularly the rail- 
roads affected by the merger, suffering 
heavy losses of from 5 to 50 points. 
March 3 was the greatest day’s trading 
on record—a total of 3,786,111 shares 
being bought and sold. A normal mar- 
ket is about a million shares. But the 
liquidation has not been accompanied 
by any signs of panic. It is only the 
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CviarRENcE DiILLon 


President of Dillon, Read & Company, un- 

known five years ago, who has become at 

43 one of the dominating figures in the 
financing of “big business.” 


necessary readjustment of an abnormal- 
ly speculative market that must some- 
times occur. The Government as well 
as Wall Street leaders considers busi- 
ness sounder today than before the 
crash. 

“What must we do to be saved?” has 
been the theme of much serious thought 
in Wall Street during this feverish 





period. ‘The debate was precipitated 
by Professor Ripley, who in an address 
before the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, and in an 
article in the January Atlantic Monthly 
warned the financial centers that they 
must‘‘clean house,” or incur the risk of 
stricter Government control. ‘The cen+ 
tral point of his attack is the recent 
phenomenon of, “‘non-voting™ or classi- 
fied stock. ‘Ten years ago it was un- 
heard of, Then the Bethlehem Stee] 
Corporation divided its new issue of 
common stock into two classes: A—a 
large number of shares offered for salé 
to the general public but carrying with 
them no right to vote in stockholders’ 
meetings; and B—a few voting shares 
reserved for the company’s high execu- 
tives and large investors. Under vary- 
ing guises and names, this scheme has 
become increasingly popular in large 
financial operations, until one-third of 
all the common stock offered to the pub- 
lic last year was of the non-voting 
variety. In the Dodge transaction, Mr. 
Dillon’s firm purchased the company 
for $146,000,000 cash, and at once is- 
sued $160,000,000 of Class A stock for 
public consumption, and but $500,000 
of Class B stock, all retained by his 
own syndicate. 

The net effect of this practice has 
been largely to off-set the wide spread 
of stock ownership among employees, 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Captain RoaLtp AMUNDSEN 


Discoverer of the South Pole and pioneer of 
Arctic aviation. 





Tue Epce or THE Ice Pack 
Taken from the air by the last Amundsen 
expedition. The ice wall is nearly 100 feet 
high. It is from glaciers like this attached 
to land that practically all icebergs break off. 





Prince Kari Cape 
Near Sphitzbergen, taken from a height of 
3100 feet. The white masses at the base are 
clouds, not snow. This picture and the one 
above show some of the terrors of Arctic flying 
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The Peary Party at the North Pole, April 7, 
1909. The middle figure is Henson, the Negro, 
the other four are Eskimos. 
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A Half Dozen Expeditions from Several Countries Will Probe tiigcrets o 


tion will be written this spring and summer. 


So many expeditions 


\ NEW and glorious chapter in the unending saga of Arctic explora- 


of one kind or another have announced their intention of penetrating 
the North Polar regions that only a remarkable combination of bad luck 
can, it seems, prevent discoveries and achievements of lasting fame. 


This new outburst of the spirit of ad- 
venture may be traced to several causes 
—principally, of course, the steadily in- 
creasing practicability of travel by air. 
Wealthy men, looking for satisfying in- 
vestments, are becoming interested in 
the scientific possibilities of the Arctic. 
National rivalries for the possession of 
whatever may lie beyond the curtain of 
the great ice pack are being intensified. 
And always, there is the aspiration of 
that gallant, 
human soul, against the challenge of the 
fast shrinking unknown quantities of its 
environment. 

The day of the old-fashioned explorer 
of foot-power and dog-sled is done. It 
culminated on April 6, 1909, when Rob- 
ert Peary set foot upon the hypothetical 
90th parallel of latitude where all 
meridians vanish. No one is interested 
any more in proving merely that the 
Pole can be reached. New times bring 
new methods and new objectives. The 
fact that a woman will take part for 
the first time in a major Arctic expedi- 
tion is proof enough of change. For 
Miss Maude Fisher and her cousin, Mrs. 
R. D. Metcalf, will accompany Mac- 
Millan on his next trip north. 


Amundsen to Use Dirigible 
1. The pioneer of Arctic aviation— 
Captain Roald Amundsen of Norway, 
discoverer of the South Pole, deserves 
first place in the catalog of the new 
expeditions. It was Amundsen who, in 
company with Commander Lincoln Ells- 





VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Champion of the “friendly Arctic,” who will 


accompany the Detroit expedition. 


inquisitive entity, the 


worth, formerly of the United States 
Navy, thrilled the world last year when 
he flew from Spitzbergen in a Dornier- 
Wahl airplane, to a point somewhere 
about two hundred miles from the Pole 
before being forced down by engine 
trouble on almost impassable ice fields. 
lor weeks nothing was heard from the 
fliers, and hope had practically been 
given up, when they emerged from the 
wilderness in Ellsworth’s plane, and 
finally were picked up by a Norwegian 
ship. Their escape was close to the 
miraculous. The great difficulty, they 
discovered, was in landing the planes 
without break-up and getting them into 
the air again from ice seamed by hum- 
mocks from twenty to sixty feet high. 

They have, therefore, abandoned the 
use of planes this time, and plan to use 
an Italian semi-rigid dirigible, the 
Norge. The ship was built by Colonel 
Umberto Nobile, who will accompany 
it as pilot. It has been thoroughly 
tested, is 103 meters long, and has a 
maximum speed of 70 miles an hour. 
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HYPERBOREANS 


robe timecrets of the Unexplored Arctic This Summer by Land and Air 


It will fly from Rome via London and 
Leningrad, to Spitzbergen next month, 


8. The so-called Detroit-Arctic Ex- 
pedition, headed by Captain G. H. 














; 
y whence it will take off with a crew of Wilkins and Major T. G. Lanphier, and 
; a dozen men, some time in May or June, financed by Henry Ford and other De- 
| aiming to cross the Pole and reach the troit men, will fly from Point Barrow, 
coast of Alaska in fifty hours. The Alaska, about March 31, hoping to 
s Amundsen-Ellsworth is the best equip- Teach Spitzbergen. This is a less 
n ped, both physically and in experience, favorable objective than the opposite 
= of any of the expeditions. It will be route, as Spitzbergen offers but a 
e in communication by radio with the out- marrow target as compared with the 
e side world at all times. long northern coast of Alaska, and ac- 
e 2. Almost at the same time and by ‘urate steering is difficult. Captain 
3. much the same route, Lieut. Command- Wilkins has had long cxpersencs & 
- er Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., will pilot Antarctic exploration. Vilhjalmur Ste- 
n a giant Fokker plane specially designed fansson, the American anthropologist 
e to combat the Arctic obstacles. From f the Arctic, is also interested in this ga ; 
d his base, also at Kings Bay, Spitz- engeniien pedneveadict-yet 2 Cre Ligeuts. Leigh Wape anv H. H. Ocpen 
a bergen, he will fly to Cape Morris Jes- —S 2 eee yong a Two of the five around-the-world fliers who 
os sup, at the tip of Greenland, the north- loan of planes from the Army Air Serv- have resigned from the drag te lead the 
‘y ernmost known land, 400 miles from the ‘°° to which General Mason M. Pat- Pope University Alumni expedition. 
a5 Pole. The plane has three motors, and rick, the Chief, lent a receptive ear, but PARRA esa 
to if one stops, the other two can keep it 4S overruled by the War Department. 1 
a- in the air. It is equipped with skids 4. An American University Alumni 
h. for landing on ice fields, and does not lxpedition, conceived by Robert A. 
he stall or dive at low speed, but noses Pope, backed by graduates of Harvard, ; 
se down gently. The men will occupy an Yale, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, and z 
“ enclosed cabin. Commander Byrd is an other universities, and led by Lieuten- f 
el experienced flier, but is unfamiliar with ants Leigh Wade and H. H. Ogden, - ; 
Arctic conditions. He is on a leave of famous as members of the Army’s suc- T oe a “2 - 
HE DornierR-WaHL SEAPLANE 











absence from the Navy, and his flight 
is financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Edsel Ford, and Vincent Astor. 









cessful around-the-world flight, will 
leave Seattle early in June, for Alaska. 
Wade and Ogden have resigned from 
the Air Service and will make the trip 
as civilians. They will be equipped 
with five Douglass planes. 
French Try Motor Sledges 

5. A French expedition, which will 
place its main reliance on a new type 
of motor-driven sledge, is planning to 
make extensive scientific observations 
near the Pole. It will be led by Lieut. 
Georges Darcis, a noted sportsman, and 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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in which Amundsen made his unsuccessful 
flight of 1925. Amundsen and Ellsworth 


will fly in a “blimp” this summer. 
















Captain WILKINS AND Masor LANPHIER 


of the U. S. Army, who will lead Henry 
Ford’s 


Detroit expedition. They are here 
shown in their Eskimo “parkas.” 





















or THE 4 POLE ReGion 

Arctic expeemyins summer will start at Point Barrow, Alaska, - Z 

The Amssifirth and Byrd expeditions will fly in the oppo- Miss Maupe Fisuer Marrine tHe Arctic Zone 
between A Pole has never been explored and is believed A student of Barnard College, who will ac- A Government geographer at work. Reliable 





land, whic @ hope to discover. company the next MacMillan expedition. maps are very necessary in Arctic exploration. 
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Improving Its Technique 
Congress May Meet in January and Is Considering Other Needed Reforms 


AN our representatives 
and senators at Wash- 
ington ever learn to dispatch 
the business of government 
quickly, without friction, and 
with a fair regard for pub- 
lic service rather than po- 
litical preferment? Four 
recent developments give us 
some ground for hope. 
The Norris Amendment 
Perhaps most important 
is the constitutional amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator 
Norris for moving the date 
of the Presidential inaugura- 
tion from March 4 to a date 
early in January, after each 
quadrennial election. At 
the same time it provides 
that Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year 
on the first Monday in Jan- 
uary. The aim is to reduce 
the long period between the elec- 
tion and the taking office of the new 
national government. At present a so- 
called “short session” of Congress is 
held every other year, beginning in De- 
cember immediately after the Congres- 
sional elections and ending on March 4, 
when its term automatically expires. 
These sessions have been called “lame 
duck” sessions because they contain a 
large number of congressmen who have 
been defeated in November, and they 
do not therefore represent accurately 
the opinion of the electorate. Such men, 
having nothing to look forward to, have 
no incentive to do anything but hold 
down their seats for four months more 
and to pluck as many favors as pos- 
‘sible for themselves and their friends. 
Furthermore, after every short session 
there is a gap of nine months until the 
new Congress assembles in December, 
with no one in Washington to attend to 
the passage of necessary appropriation 
and other bills unless the President 
calls an extra session in the spring or 


summer. 





Tue ConcressMEN Go To ScHoo. 
A class in parliamentary procedure is held 
for the new members. The woman at the 
right.is Mrs. Kahn of California. 





INauGURATION Day 


If the Norris Amendment is adopted, this spectacle, which occurs 
every four years on March 4, will take place in January. 


The desirability of this amendment 
is so obvious that one wonders why it 
has not been made before. The Senate, 
to tell the truth, has passed such a res- 
olution at least twice, but the House 
has always voted it down, because it 
would shorten the terms of those mem- 
bers who happen to be in office when 
the amendment is ratified, and since the 
terms of representatives are two years, 
instead of the senators’ six years, 
they are more concerned about their 
salaries and petty prerogatives. Whether 
they will yield this time to the pressure 
of public opinion remains to be seen. 

There is also before Congress at the 
moment a bill for making the Presi- 
dential term six years without re-elec- 
tion. This would free the President 
from worrying over his political 
“fences” throughout his four-year term, 
and would give him time really to carry 
out any constructive plans he might 
have in his system. 

The Passing of the “Pork Barrel” 

Tucked away in a corner of the new 
public buildings bill which has just 
passed the House is a provision that 
will attract slight attention but has, 
nevertheless, tremendous value. This is 
the first big bill of the kind since 1913, 
and authorizes the expenditure of $165,- 
000,000 for the construction of new post 
offices, customs houses, and government 
buildings. But it does not say where 
or how this money is to be spent, ex- 
cept that $50,000,000 of it is reserved 
for much-needed new offices of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
ete., in the. District of Columbia. 


The rest of it is to be as- 
signed to the towns which 
need it most by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General jointly, 
for they can best take an 
impartial view of the who! 
country. Previously, Con 
gress had always specifically 
designated the cities in 
which new postoffices should 
be built and how much they 
were to cost—a_ procedure 
commonly called the “pork 
barrel,’ bécause every cor 
gressman tried to get costly 
buildings for his home town 
and traded votes with his 
colleagues for support on 
other measures in a scan 
dalous fashion. It is good 
evidence of a new spirit in 
Congress that this new 
policy could have passed the 
House by more than a two-thirds vote. 


Investigations 

Yet another check on wasteful ex- 
penditure may be made if a proposal of 
the Senate Republicans is adopted to 
refer every resolution for a senatorial 
investigation to an appropriate commit 
tee to determine its probable usefulness, 
instead of merely determining how much 
it would cost and then reporting it for 
a vote. Senator Warren of the Ap- 
propriations Committee read a table to 
show that the cost of Senate investiga 
tions has risen from $35,000 in 1910 to 
$290,000 in 1925, and has already 
reached the astonishing total of $275,- 
000 in 1926. ‘The Senate has within 
the past year investigated gold and sil- 
ver production, the Aluminum Com 
pany, the Internal Revenue Bureau, tlie 
aircraft situation, and many other prol- 
lems. There is undoubtedly some po- 
litical motive behind this move, for 
most of the recent investigations have 
been sponsored by Democrats and Pro- 
gressives (Concluded on Page 21) 


. 





A Sma.i-Town Post OFfrice 


One of the many new federal buildinys 
which cost the Government millions of dollars 
each year. 
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The Constitution, The Interstate Commerce Commission 


and Railroad Consolidation 
By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph. D., Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


TT newspapers recently carried big headlines for the story that the Congress give to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to compel 
mergers as well as to prevent them. 

There may be mergers that would be 

desirable from the standpoint of the 

public and yet not attractive to some 
of the roads to be merged. From the 
public standpoint, it would be well to 
attach the weak railroads to the strong 
railroads so that the strong could 


Interstate Commerce Commission had disapproved of the proposed 
merger of several railroads under the lead of the Nickel Plate and the 
Van Sweringen brothers. The papers of the next few days reported the 
resulting rush on the New York Stock Exchange to sell the stocks of various 
railroads and industrial corporations. All this excitement in the headlines 
nd on the Stock Exchange may seem to have little connection with the Con- 
.titution, but the link between them is closer than appears at first glance. 
What has the Constitution to do with Before the United States took over 








the question whether a group of men 
siall make contracts with each other 
about leasing railroads or buying stock 
in them so that what were separate and 
competing roads will in practical result 
become part of a single system? If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can have anything to say about such a 
merger, its power must come from Con- 
gress. And Congress can only get its 
right to do so from the clause’ in the 
Constitution vesting it with power to 
regulate commerce among the states. 
If Congress or the Commission can 
forbid persons to carry out their plans 
to merge different railroads into one 
railroad, it must be that such a depriva- 
tion of the liberty of the contracting 
parties is not a deprivation without due 
process of law. Such an act is under 
Supreme Court decisions a deprivation 
both of liberty and of property. In 
order to be a deprivation with due pro- 
cess instead of without it, there must 
be a sufficient public advantage to out- 
weigh the private disadvantage of being 
forbidden to carry out one’s plans. Due 
process does not mean merely that the 
process must be reasonable. It means 
also that the results must be reasonable. 
It is easier to see how these ques- 
tions are all questions arising under the 
Constitution than to see how they are 
answered by the Constitution. The 
truth is that they are not answered by 
the Constitution. They have to be an- 
swered by the Supreme Court. In the 
famous Northern Securities Case twenty 
years ago the Supreme Court said that 
though the ownership of stock in a cor- 
poration is not commerce, yet if through 
such ownership of stock in railroad cor- 
porations it is possible to stifle competi- 
tion between railroads, Congress can 
regulate the matter and preserve com- 
petition so that commerce will not be 
unfavorably affected. Transportation 
is commerce, and transportation over 
railroads is affected by the relations be- 
tween one road and another. That is 
how the present proposed railroad 
merger comes under the control of the 
United States instead of remaining 
within the control of the separate states. 


control of the railroads in the World 
War emergency, Congress thought it 
best that railroads should compete 
rather than combine with each other. 
When the Government ran all the rail- 
roads during the war, it found that the 
railroad business could be carried on 
more efficiently and more economically 
by pooling the railroads than by keep- 
ing them separate and distinct from 
each other. After the war, when the 
railroads were turned back to their 
private owners, Congress by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, sought to en- 
courage railroads to enter combinations 
so as to improve the transportation sys- 
tem of the country. Since, however, it 
wished the combinations to be good com- 
binations and not bad ones, it provided 
that combinations must have the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In the case of the Nickel Plate 
and other roads, the Commission found 
details in the plan which it thought 
were not fair to the minority stock- 
holders of some of the railroads. The 
decision of the Commission is not 
against mergers but merely against a 
particular way of making them. 

_In many quarters it is proposed that 


carry the weak. Strong railroads 
would naturally prefer to join with 
other strong railroads and leave their 
weaker sisters to languish and die. 

If Congress does decide to force 
railroads to join together when one of 
them does not wish to, this will raise a 
serious question as to the deprivation 
of liberty and property without due 
proces$ of law. It is more serious to 
compel owners to enter into contracts 
‘than to forbid them to. Yet in several 
ways Congress has been allowed to 
treat the transportation system of the 
country as a unit, and to compel the 
various railroads to be their brothers’ 
keepers. Two important ways are 
through the divisions of joint rates and 
the recapture of excess earnings, 
whereby the strong roads are required 
to lend a helping hand to the weak. 
Though that is another story, it is a 
story worth knowing about. It has 
something in common with workmen's 
compensation, the guarantee of bank 
deposits, and the zoning laws in con- 
gested or rapidly growing cities. All 
such laws are instances of what might 
be called compulsory reciprocal “Good 
Samaritanism.” 
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Government by Commission 
How Freight Rates Influence Our Economic Life 


HE Nickel Plate merger decision 

and the rejection of President 
Coolidge’s appointment of Thomas F. 
Woodlock, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, have focused public attention 
on that somewhat unfamiliar body. The 
legal phases of its powers have been 
admirably dealt with by Dr. Powell. It 
remains to show some of the economic 
and political reverberations of the 


ay A A hy 


If anyone had told George Washing- 
ton or Alexander Hamilton that a scant 
140 years later a body should exist in 
the Federal Government which exer- 
cised not only administrative powers, 
but what for all practical purposes 
were legislative and judicial powers 
over the modern equivalent of stage 
coaches, they would have smiled incred- 
ulously. Yet today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is easily the most 
powerful of a crop of mushroom 
growths of the last forty years (like 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
United States Shipping Board, the 
various war boards, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the United States 
Tariff Commission), which were neither 
mentioned nor conceived of in the Con- 
stitution. They deal with problems 
that affect, even though we may not 
realize it, the pocketbooks and well- 
being of every one of us. 


“Rebates” 

This “government by commission”’ is 
a necessary consequence of the tre- 
mendous industrial and financial de- 
velopment of the nation since the Civil 
War. Manufactures, mining, buying 
and selling, and transportation were 
built up without restriction by great 
financial geniuses like Carnegie, Wana- 
maker, and James J. Hill until various 
abuses crept in. Some of the worst of 
these had to do with “rebates” —a prac- 
tice by which railroads and steamship 
companies secretly turned back to ship- 
pers of large quantities of freight, a 
part of the cost of carrying their goods, 
thus giving them an unfair advantage 
over their smaller competitors. 

Alarmed at the growth of these great 
monopolistic “trusts,” the public and 
the government tried to prevent this 
kind of discrimination. The Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887 forbade rebates 
and a commission was set up with 
power to investigate these practices. 
Soon it was felt that the combinations 
themselves, rather than the railroads 
were to blame, and the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Act was passed in 1890 to pro- 
hibit “contracts or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade among the several 
states.” But because these laws were 
vague and “had no teeth,” they had 
comparatively little effect. In 1906 
President Roosevelt brought about the 
Hepburn Act which strengthened the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so that it could really en- 
force the provisions of the commerce 
law. And in 1914 under President Wil- 
son the Clayton Act was passed to sup- 
plement the Sherman Law and to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, with 
powers over commerce somewhat sim- 
ilar to these of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over transportation. 


What the Commission Is 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, despite its name, deals exclusively 
with what are called “common carriers” 
—that is, railroads, steamship lines, 
pipe lines, etc., that run between states 
or to foreign countries. At first it had 
five members, but now is enlarged to 
eleven, appointed by the president from 
both major parties, for a term of seven 
years. These men are experts in trans- 
portation, and have become a sort of 
unofficial supreme court of the railroad 
world. It has the power to investigate 
both freight and passenger rates, and to 
change them if it finds them either too 
high or too low. It also can prescribe 
the accounting system of the carriers 
and can regulate airbrakes, block sys- 
tems, and other safety devices. And, as 
Dr. Powell has pointed out, its powers 
were greatly increased under the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act of 1920, 
to fix fair valuations of railroad prop- 
erty, to require the repayment to the 
Government of half the excess earnings 
above a reasonable profit (534 per cent 
on the investment), to approve or dis- 
approve application for mergers of ex- 
isting roads, and to work out a plan for 
consolidation of all roads into a small 
number of naturally related groups. All 
these powers are intended so to regu- 
late interstate transportation that the 
interests of the public—whether ship- 
pers, passengers or stockholders, shall 
be protected. 


The Rate Structure 

So the Commerce Commission, 
through twenty years of constant study 
and experimentation, has built up what 
is called the “rate structure,” which 
determines exactly how much any rail- 
road can charge for carrying either a 
man or a ton of baby carriages from St. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





Tuomas F. Wooptockx 


Whose appointment to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission was thrice rejected by ti 
United States Senate. 


Louis, say, to Boston. Why are thes 
rates so important? Because a goo 
sized fraction of what you pay in you 
grocery or department store for a crat 
of strawberries or a piece of furnitur: 
represents what it costs to bring th 
goods from where they are produced to 
where they are sold. The fraction 
varies of course, but in the case of heavy 
commodities like pig-iron, or manufa 
tured articles like automobiles wher 
raw materials have to pay several 
freight charges in addition to that on 
the finished car, transportation is a big 
item. The retail merchant always 
passes this on to the consumer, and be- 
cause the government cannot contro! 
sales, an article sometimes costs many 
times what it cost to make it a thousand 
miles away. In general, however, fair 
freight rates make for fair prices. The 
rate structure also has an important 
bearing on labor and the scale of living, 
for corporations cannot pay good wages 
and make reasonable profits if freight 
rates are too high. 

Of all commodities, probably the mos: 
intimately affected by the rate structure 





The present Commissioners are: 1. H. C 
Hall (Col.), 2. B. H. Meyer (Wis.), 3. Frani 
McManamy (D. C.), ¢ C. B. Aitchison 
(Ore.), 5. J. B. Eastman (Mass.), 6. J. J 
Esch (Wis.), 7. E. I. Lewis (Ind.), 8. J. B. 
Campbell (Wash), 9. F. I. Cox (N. J.). 
to. R. V. Taylor (Ala.), wa. T. F. 
Woedlock (N, Y.). 
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Senator Davin A. Reep 

)f Pennsylvania, who has led the fight for 
1 more equitable distribution of appointments 
to Federal commissions. 
s coal, Freight charges constitute 15 
o 20 per cent of retail prices for an- 
hracite coal delivered, and about 30 to 
5 per cent of bituminous prices. With 
inthracite, however, there can be no 
erious discrimination between pro- 
lucers, for all the mines are located 
vithin a very small area in northeastern 
Pennsylvania (Scholastic, March 6, p. 
19), and the rate from the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton district to tidewater at 
New York (the principal anthracite 
market) is practically the same for all 
companies. 

But the soft coal fields are scattered 
all over the United States, especially 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the 
Mississippi River. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by setting a low rate 
per mile from one field, can give it a 
great advantage over the other fields, 
which may be much nearer to the mar- 
kets where the coal must be sold. This 
is exactly what has happened in some 
cases, for the Commission has adopted 
the policy of encouraging producers in 
the newer, more distant fields by estab- 











THe Great Lakes Water System 
Which acts both as a feeder and an absorber 
of railroad traffic. Iron, copper, and wheat 
from the Northwest are exchanged at Lake 
Erie for coal and steel from Pennsylvania 

and the South. 





lishing such “differentials,” amounting 
to a sort of protective tariff for “infant 
industries.” One of the three principal 
markets for soft coal is the industrial 
cities of the Great Lakes region. Coal 
laid down at the Cleveland and Ashta- 
bula docks can be cheaply delivered by 
water to Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, etc. 
But Western Pennsylvania coal ship- 
pers have to pay $1.66 to carry a ton 
of coal 150 miles, while a mine in Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee, 450 miles away, 
can get its coal to Lake Erie for only 
25 cents more. 

This kind of differential exists in 
many industries and fields. “Long 
hauls” to markets which could be sup- 
plied by nearer fields and “cross hauls” 
to markets within or beyond other fields, 
are uneconomical and are some of the 
factors that have made the bituminous 
industry one of cut-throat competition, 
developed from 25 to 50 per cent be- 
yond the needs of the country. 


The Woodlock Case 

On January 26, 1925, President Cool- 
idge sent to the Senate for confirmation 
the name of Mr. Woodlock. The ap- 
pointment twice failed of confirmation 
and the President then gave him a “re- 
cess appointment” between sessions of 
Congress. But he could receive no pay 
for his services until confirmed by the 
Senate. In the present session the 
President again submitted Woodlock’s 
name, but the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate again rejected 
it by a 7-6 vote. Mr. Woodlock is an 
experienced railroad official. The op- 
position to him is based partly on fear 
that he will be reactionary, favoring 
the railroads, and partly on sectional 
jealousy. The President won over the 
Southern senators by naming Richard 
V. Taylor, mayor of Mobile, Alabama, 
to the Commission, whose appointment 
was confirmed in January. But Sen- 
ators Reed and Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania, though ordinarily strong support- 
ers of the Administration, opposed the 
new appointments and are making it a 
campaign issue on the ground that 
Pennsylvania has not had adequate 
representation on federal bodies. Ten 
states are represented on the I. C. C.— 
Wisconsin has two members—but Penn- 
sylvania, second state in the Union, 
which produces 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s freight traffic, and contains 20 
per cent of the railroad mileage, has 
never had a representative. Many Penn- 
sylvania industries are suffering severe 
depression because of the discrimina- 
tory rates. The Commission should, of 
course, take a judicial attitude, but its 
members are only human, and are 
naturally more interested in plans which 
will benefit their own sections than in 
states they know little about. 
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April Anniversaries 


April 1—Emperor Alexander II of Russia 
issued a proclamation announcing the 
termination of the Crimean war. (1865) 


April 3—Edward Everett Hale, author of 
A Man Without a Country, born. (1822) 


April 4—The first pony express left Sacra- 
mento, Calif., for St. Joseph, Mo. (1860) 

April 5—Napoleon I abdicated the throne of 
France. (1814) 


April 6—The North Pole was reached by 
Robert E. Peary. (1909) 


April 7—Commencement of Marietta, the first 
permanent settlement in Ohto. (1788) 


April 9—Surrender of General Lee at Ap- 
pomattox Court-House, Va. (1865) 


April 11—Congress proclaimed the end of 
hostilities with Great Britian. (1783) 


April 12—The Confederates fired on Fort 
Sumter. (1861) 


April 20—Dinah Maria Mulock Craik, author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman, born. (1826) 


April 21—Battle of San Jacinto, which de- 
cided the independence of Texas. (1836) 


April 22—Henry Fielding, who has been 
described as “the father of the English 
novel,” born. (1707) 


April 23—Henry Hudson sailed on his first 
voyage of discovery. (1607) 


April 27—General U. S. Grant, eighteenth 
President of the United States, born at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio. (1822 


April 28—James P. Monroe, fifth President 
of the United States, born in Westmore- 
land county, Va. (1758) 


April 29—Surrender of New Orleans to the 
Federal naval forces under Farragut. 
(1862) 


April 30—United States purchased Louis- 
iana from France for $15,000,000. (1803) 








Improving Its Technique 
(Continued from Page 18) 

to expose alleged irregularities in 
the conduct of the present Ad- 
ministration. The Republicans have 
nothing to gain by investigations in an 
election year. It is true that some in- 
vestigations have uncovered grave cases 
of graft and waste, as in the oil re- 
serves, the Veterans’ Bureau, etc., and 
have saved the taxpayers much more 
than they cost. There should, however, 
be some restriction on investigations 
just for the pleasure of investigating. 

All of these proposals are affected in 
some degree by one fundamental weak- 
ness of Congress and particularly of the 
Senate—its rules for limiting debate, 
upon which Vice President Dawes has 
been making his futile attacks ever since 
last March. The present closure rule, 
invoked during the World Court fight, 
demands a two-thirds vote before a 
measure must be taken up for final con- 
sideration against the will of the minor- 
ity. But the Senate is and always has 
been a debating school, doing things in 
its own leisurely way, and even the 
conservative senators would think twice 
about making it impossible to hold up 
proceedings when some pet project of 
theirs is under fire. The general re- 
action to Mr. Dawes’ crusade has been 
cool, and there is little likelihood of 
more drastic closure rules being 
adopted. 
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The Electric Age 


The Future of Muscle Shoals and of Super - Power Systems 


houses of Congress put their O. K. stamp on the resolution urged 


M USCLE SHOALS is going to be settled at last! At least, when both 


by President Coolidge for a joint Congressional Committee to 
negotiate a lease of the Shoals to a private corporation, it seems certain 
that some disposal of the plant will be reached soon that will permanently 


remove the question from legislation. 


Congress April 26. 
The Muscle Shoals Properties 

Let the Current Events class stand 
up and take a brief review quiz: 

Question: What and where is Muscle 
Shoals? Answer: A “rapids” in the 
Tennessee River in northern Alabama, 
with a fall of 140 feet in 35 miles. 

Q.: What else is there? A.: Dam 
No. 2 (Wilson Dam), 4,600 feet long, 
117 feet high, connected with a power 
plant 1,180 feet long, containing 18 
generators with a total horsepower of 
624,000-—the largest single hydroelec- 
tric plant in the East except at Niagara; 
Dam No. 1, two miles below Wilson, a 
small dam for navigation purposes; 
Dam No. 3, 16 miles above Wilson, 
planned to back up the water and shoot 
it forward faster, as well as to generate 
280,000 h.p. of its own; two nitrate 
plants for the electrical manufacture of 
nitrogen from the air, capable of pro- 
ducing 40,000 tons of pure nitrogen 
yearly, or enough to fertilize 9,000,000 
acres; also a steam power plant, a lime- 
stone quarry, a fully equipped town, 
and extensive buildings, railroad tracks, 
and equipment. Wilson Dam and one 
of the nitrate plants are completed; the 
others are under construction. 

Q.: Who built these properties and 
why? A.: The United States Depart- 
ment of War, under authorization of 
Congress in the National Defense Act 
of 1917, to provide cheap nitrates for 
use in manufacturing explosives, to take 
the place of Chilean and other nitrates 
cut off from importation by the War. 
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The committee is to report back to 


Q.: What is the value of the Govern- 
ment’s investment? A.: To date the 
project has cost approximately $150,- 
000,000. Now that the war emergency 
is over, the Government must continue 
to put large sums into it or dispose of 
the plant in some way. 

The Ford Bid and Others 

Q.: What proposals have been made 
for the disposal of Muscle Shoals? 
A.: 1. An offer by Henry Ford in 1923 
to buy outright the nitrate plants and 
property incidental to them for $5,- 
000,000, which is less than six cents 
on the dollar of what they have actually 
cost the Government; to operate them 
at full capacity with profits limited to 
8 per cent, the excess to revert to the 
nation; and to lease for one hundred 
years the dams, at an annual rental of 
4 per cent, the Government to com- 
plete and keep them in repair at its 
own expense. It is estimated that the 
Government would receive in fifty years 
about $115,000,000 from the Ford plan. 

2. Several other bids have been re- 
ceived from various public utility inter- 
ests, differing in details of rental, parts 
of the property involved, guarantees, 
etc. All of them call for 50-year leases 
only, title to remain with the Govern- 
ment, and the provisions are more lib- 
eral than those of the Ford bid. Per- 
haps the best of these offers is that of 
the Alabama Power Company, put for- 
ward by Senator Underwood. 

3. Government operation and de- 
velopment of Muscle Shoals under a 
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Tue Muscie SHoats REGION ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
The Wilson Dam is near the middle of the map, the nitrate plants and Dam No. 1 at the 
left. Dam No. 3 ts too far up river to be shown. 
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Wirn tHE Roar or NIAGARA 
A close-up view of the great Wilson Dam 
spillway at high water. 





Tue Lonecest Power House 
in the world, attached to the Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals, taken from an airplane. 





ONE oF THE GIANT GENERATORS 
There are eighteen of these monsters, each 
capable of producing 35,00 horsepower. 
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Owen D. Youna 


Chairman of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company, member of the Dawes Com- 
mission, and public-spirited citizen. Mr. 
Young favors a public corporation to regulate 
private contracts for state power sites. 
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San Franciseuiro Power PLANT 
Generates power for Los Angeles, 52 miles 
away, and forms a link in the great Pacific 

electrification system. 


public corporation which would sell 
electric power to industries at low profit 
and fertilizer to farmers through the 
Department of Agriculture. In fifty 
years, it is claimed by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, who has _ consistently 
fought the leasing or sale plans and ad- 
vocated federal operation, the project 
will have paid for itself, after which 
profits would go into the Treasury. 
Q.: What action has Congress taken 
on Muscle Shoals? A.: After a long 
wrangle a bill embodying the Ford plan 
was defeated, and Mr. Ford withdrew 
his bid. Opponents of the offer 
charged that it was a preposterously 
low return for a property of almost un- 
limited potential value, that it made no 
guarantees of service to the public, and 
that it set a dangerous precedent for 
water-power projects elsewhere. No 
agreement could be reached on any of 
the proposed plans. A Muscle Shoals 
Commission was appointed by the Presi- 
dent last year, consisting of Ex-Senator 
Dial of South Carolina, Representative 
McKenzie of Illinois, chairman of the 


House Military Affairs Committee; 
Russell F. Bower of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; William McClellan, 
electrical engineer, and Professor Harry 
A. Curtis of Yale University. The ma- 
jority report of the Commission, made 
public last December, urged govern- 
ment operation if a satisfactory private 
lease could not be secured, and stressed 
the importance of keeping the plant a 
unit for its primary purpose of making 
nitrates. ‘The technical members, in a 
minority report, declared private opera- 
tion essential and urged separate leases 
for power and fertilizer projects. 

In his opening message to the present 
Congress, the President declared: 
“Muscle Shoals ought to be developed 
for the production of nitrates primarily 
and incidentally for power purposes. . . 
If anything were needed to demonstrate 
the almost utter incapacity of the na- 
tional Government to deal ‘directly with 
an industrial and commercial problem, 
it has been provided by our experience 
with this property.” A resolution em- 
bodying the President’s wishes has now 
been passed by both houses to create a 
joint committee of three members of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, and 
three of the House Military Committee 
to negotiate a 50-year lease for the 
properties, and to reject all offers less 
favorable than the Ford bid. The 
danger is that this hurried action may 
rush through a bid without adequate 
safeguards to the public interest. Con- 
gress has delayed action so long be- 
cause many members are not satisfied 
with either alternative of government 
operation or a bargain-day lease to 
private interests. 

Our National Fuel Supply 

The Muscle Shoals question is, of 
course, not an isolated one. It is prob- 
able that the value of the Shoals as a 
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power producer will in the long run, 
prove far more significant than the 
making of fertilizer. Muscle Shoals 
power has already been used to relieve 
a shortage in the South Atlantic states. 
Its 875,000 potential horsepower, when 
completed, would provide sufficient 
power for the entire South east of the 
Mississippi. The nation’s shrinking 
fuel supply is already a problem of 
grave import to engineers. Anthracite 
coal still underground will be exhausted 
at the present rate of consumption, in 
about 120 years. Of bituminous there 
is a vastly larger supply available, but 
it cannot last forever. The Federal 
Oil Conservation Board has found that 
our petroleum reserves will probably be 
used up within a few centuries. Elec- 
tric power is unquestionably the source 
from which the bulk of our industries, 
our railroads, and our homes will be 
run in the near future. 


There are two important electrical 
movements now on foot in America: 


_ one to turn soft coal into electric power 


by steam plants located near the mine 
mouths, thus eliminating the transporta- 
tion and dirt of coal in industrial cen- 
ters, and one to conserve for the public 
the hydroelectric power of the rivers by 
interconnection of regional generating 
plants. The late Dr. Steinmetz cal- 
culated that sufficient potential hydro- 
electric power could not be developed 
to supply the country’s needs, but, 
being perpetually self-renewing, it can 
be used to supplement and relieve the 
pressure on the coal supply. Water 
power can only be used where there is 
a “high head,” i. e., a lofty cataract of 
small volume falling direct on the 
turbines in mountainous districts, or a 
low head in a river of more volume, 
backed up by dams. Most of the former 


(Concluded on Page 24 
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Map or Ontario, CANADA 


Showing the power transmission system from Niagara Falls, which is owned and operated 
by the Provincial Government and the municipalities of Ontario. 
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The Home of the 
Hyperboreans 


(Concluded from Page 17) 

will contain Abbe Leon ‘Thurm, Cap- 
tain Otto Sverdrup, and other explorers 
and scientists. The sledges, designed 
by Martens, a Danish engineer-explorer, 
will travel on a special kind of tread 
with feet which grip the ice, and are 
able to negotiate any kind of terrain 
at about ten miles an hour. Though 
made of duralumin, they will carry the 
heaviest cargoes ever attempted in the 
Arctic, including two small seaplanes 
for reconnoitering. 


6. A German expedition with Nansen 
as adviser, a group from Soviet Russia, 
and possibly one from Japan, the 
British flier Algerson, the Dane Ras- 
mussen, and Captain Donald Macmillan 
are also in the field, and may make at- 
tempts this year. 


Practically all of these expeditions 
have as their primary aim the penetra- 
tion of the vast unexplored area lying 
roughly between the Pole and northern 
Canada, Alaska, and eastern Siberia. 
The European and the Greenland sides 
of the Pole have been fairly thoroughly 
explored by Nansen, Cagni, Amund- 
sen, Peary, and others in the long roll. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
Spitzbergen, Franz Josef Land, Green- 
land, and Ellesmere Land all lie from 
400 to 600 miles nearer the Pole than 
Alaska. It is roughly 1,150 miles from 
Point Barrow to the Pole, and about 
1,750 if one continues on to Spitz- 
bergen. There is plainly room in the 
space north of the Beaufort Sea for a 
large land mass which would deserve 
the title of continent as much as 
Australia. 


An Undiscovered Island? 

That such a great island exists is 
believed by many Arctic explorers who 
have studied the problem. There is 
some scientific evidence. Careful 
studies of the ocean currents north of 
Alaska indicate that there is some ob- 
struction to the north preventing normal 
flow in certain directions. The flight 
of birds in the region is suggestive. 
Alaska, Iceland, and the Aleutian and 
Japanese islands appear to lie on a 
continuous volcanic chain, broken, of 
course, by the great gap. Whalers who 
have been driven northward have often 
reported land sighted in that region. 
There are also numerous legends among 
the Eskimo dealing with a lost land 
warmed by volcanoes and geysers, and 
even populated. There is at least rea- 
son enough for exploring the region. 


If land is discovered it is unlikely 


that it could ever have any social value 


except as a landing place for airships 
and planes. It might, of course, con- 
tain coal, oil, and helium deposits. 
Stefansson, in his The Friendly Arctic, 
has familiarized us with the idea that 
animal and human life in the Far 
North are not only possible, but might 
even be tolerable. He is convinced that 
habitable land will be revealed in the 
unknown region. But few observers 
agree with him. The fact that the 
trans-Polar air route would shorten the 
distance between London and Peking 
by several thousand miles, however, 
may make it some day commercially im- 
portant to own a patch of land in the 
northernmost Arctic. And so they are 
looking for it. 








The Electric Age 


(Concluded from Page 23) 

are on federal reservations. The Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of 1920, pushed 
through by devoted conservationists, re- 
quires that all leases of government- 
owned sites be for fifty years only, 
after which the government may “re- 
capture” the site on payment of the 
net investment. Permits are made in 
the form of licenses which require full 
and prompt development of resources, a 
fixed rental, and a return to the Gov- 
ernment of all profits above a reason- 
able earning. The Ford Muscle Shoals 
bid would have violated the Power Act 
in several particulars. 


“Giant Power” 

Long-distance or high-voltage trans- 
mission of electric power is a develop- 
ment of the last thirty years. Today 
there are interconnected systems in the 
West more than 1,200 miles in length. 
This ease of transmission has tre- 
mendous social implications. It means 
that congested cities need no longer be 
built at the sites of power or of natural 
resources, but that industrial, and con- 
sequently residential, development can 
be “decentralized” over wide areas. 
Power can be furnished to farmers and 
small manufacturers as cheaply as to 
great corporations. Shall this great 
reservoir of energy be used for all the 
people or kept for the aggrandizement 
of a few? This is the heart of the con- 
troversy in every state as well as in the 
federal Government. 

Within the past decade many projects 
have been suggested or undertaken 
toward the development of “super- 
power” systems. Secretary Hoover 
and such electrical engineers .s General 
Guy E. Tripp of Westinghouse, and 
Owen D. Young of General Electric, 
have made surveys of the possibilities 
of a national system connecting the 
power pools of many regions. Governor 
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Pinchot in Pennsylvania, and Governor 
Smith in New York, are wrestling with 
the disposal of the power sites within 
their state borders, and are proposing 
corporations or commissions for their 
control and operation. The greatest 
private power developments at present 
are in California, but many other hydro- 
electric plants are under way in con- 
nection with huge dams, such as the 
Dix, in Kentucky; the Keokuk in Iowa, 
and the Roosevelt in Arizona. 

The province of Ontario, under the 
leadership of Sir Adam Beck, has pro- 
vided the outstanding example of what 
can be done with public ownership of 
“white coal.” The half of Niagara’s 
horsepower which is diverted by inter- 
national treaty to the Canadian side is 
carried through huge canals and high 
tension systems throughout the lengtn 
of the province, supplying cheap power 
to the people of Hamilton, Toronto, 
Windsor, and more than 300 other co- 
operating cities, as well as to thousands 
of isolated farms. Ontario has no coal 
but has invested more than a quarter 
billion dollars in a system capable of 
producing a million horsepower. Sim 
ilar international development may soon 
be made of the St. Lawrence river sites 
around the Thousand Islands, which 
are capable of even more power than 
Niagara. 





An Opportunity 


is awaiting every school to 
lead a community celebration 
to commemorate the 


150th Anniversary 
of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


of the Scholastic will contain 
an article by an official of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion telling how that organi- 
zation will co-operate with 
schools in this movement. 
Accompanying the article 
will be sections of 
A Pageant 

which will present vividly 
and concretely an idea which 
can be used by every school. 


The SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the 
Schoolroom 


Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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March 20, 1926 


Fifty years ago on March 10, 1876, 
a young man in a boarding house attic 
in Boston, tinkering with wires and bat- 
teries, spoke into a crude receiver: “Mr. 
Watson, please come here, I want you.” 
Watson, in the next room, heard the 
words perfectly over the wire, and 
came rushing into the workshop of Al- 
exander Graham Bell. That was the 
beginning of the modern telephone. 
Today there are 26,000,000 telephones 
in the world, two thirds of them in the 
United States. Practically every im- 
provement in the art is an American 
product. The 50th anniversary of the 
Bell telephone, celebrated last week, 
was marked by completely successful 
demonstrations of transatlantic wire- 
less telephony. Scores of engineers and 
newspaper men in New York and Lon- 
don talked to each other for four hours 
without wires. It is only a question of 
time now until general radio telephone 

ervice throughout the world is a 
reality. 

Another great corporation celebrated 
a birthday when the United States 
Steel Corporation observed the 25th an- 
niversary of its charter (1901). The 
Corporation’s assets of two and a half 
billion dollars make it by far the most 
powerful industrial organization in the 
world. It was formed by a merger of 
several steel companies, and shortly 
bought up the Carnegie Steel Company. 
But it has never held a monopoly of 
steel production, controlling less than 
50 per cent of the nation’s output. The 
anniversary is notable also because 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, its founder and 
chairman of the board, celebrated sim- 
ultaneously his twenty-fifth year as 
chief executive officer. Judge Gary, at 
79, is not a paper executive, but still 
actively holds the reins. 

By a majority of nearly 6,000, the 
citizens of Seattle, Washington, elected 
Mrs. Bertha Landes mayor over a man 
who had held the office for two terms. 
At the same election the city manager 
plan of government was rejected by the 
voters. Mrs. Landes is the first woman 
mayor of a city of over 300,000 popu- 
lation. 


The cities of Franklin and Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, experienced severe floods 
and threats of greater disaster when 
two ice gorges eighteen miles long piled 
up in the Allegheny River and refused 
to budge. Numerous attempts are be- 
ing made to blast the gorges out by 
dynamite or melt them by “thermite,” 
but with little success. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The strike in the Passaic textile mills 
(Scholastic, March 6, p. 19) continued 
with serious disorders. Police attacked 
picketers and parading strikers with 
clubs, fire hose, tear gas bombs, and 
motor cycles and injured many women 
and children. Warrants against the 
Passaic chief of police and patrolmen 
were obtained, but no officer could be 
found to serve them. A mediation plan 
proposed by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
and a committee was turned down by 
the operators. 


Professor Gilbert Murray, world-fa- 
mous Greek scholar and man of letters 
of Oxford University, accepted an invi- 
tation from Harvard University to be- 
come the first incumbent of the Charles 
Eliot Norton chair of poetry, founded 
in honor of Harvard's great humanist 
who died a few years ago. The term 
“poetry” is to be interpreted in the 
broadest sense, including poetic expres- 
sion in music and the fine arts as well 
as in literature. Dr. Murray will give 
a series of nine lectures at Harvard be- 
ginning next September. 

Anthony Bimba, a Communist editor 
of Brooklyn, on trial at Brockton, 
Massachusetts, charged with making 
blasphemous and seditious utterances, 
was acquitted by Judge C. C. King of 
the blasphemy charge but convicted of 
urging the overthrow of the government 
of Massachusetts. Bimba was haled 
into court for denying the existence of 
God in a speech in a Lithuanian hall 
at Brockton, under a statute which has 
been on the books 229 years. The se- 
dition law, however, was passed since 
the war. 

The officers and directors of the pro- 
posed National Food Products Corpor- 
ation, incorporated for $100,000,000 in 
Maryland, (Scholastic, Feb. 20, p. 18) 
under suit by the Federal Government 
for violation of the*Clayton Act, ac- 
cepted a drastic court decree to sell all 
their holdings in the separate food com- 
panies involved and dissolve their di- 
rectorate. The Government action 
against the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, the two-billion-dollar bakery 
merger, is still pending. 


Chief Justice Taft announced that 
the Supreme Court had rejected a peti- 
tion presented by a Washington lawyer 
to show cause why the United States 
should not be restrained from entering 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 









Proressor Gitpert Murray 


The great Oxford Greek scholar, who will 
hold a chair of poetry at Harvard next fall. 
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Bes Deven Man Gets Bump 


The proposed food mergers are having hard 
sledding in the federal courts. 
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Jupce Evsert H. Gary 
For 25 years head of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Gary is interested in scien- 
tific farming on his Long Island estate. 
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cAnnouncing 


The Student-Written Number 


for the Second Semester 


FTER two successful student-written numbers of the Scholastic 

which evoked praise and favorable comment from educators, 

prominent editors, and nationally known authors, the editors of 
the Scholastic are pleased to announce that plans are now complete for 
the student-written number for the second semester. 


Prepare your articles now! 


Make careful selection of subjects and study 


the copies of the Scholastic you have received to assure yourself that the 
articles you write will keep up with the tone of a magazine for the 


schoolroom. 


Remember that in addition to the fact that articles are published in the 
Scholastic, the best material will also be included in the second annual 


volume of student work which will be published next year. 


This is an 


honor worth real effort. Successful competition will bring honor not 


only to you but to your school. 


Announcement of awards will be made in the same issue in which the 
articles are published. The date of this student-written number will be 
May 15, 1926. No manuscripts can be returned. 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION: 


Manuscripts must be postmarked by midnight, 
April 15. They need not be typewritten, al- 
though it is preferable, but they must be 
legible. Write only on one side of paper, 
using standard 8%x1l size. Your name and 
school should be plainly written in upper 
left hand corner. Mark your envelope ‘‘Con- 
test Editor’ and mark your manuscript with 
the particular competition it is to enter. 


SHORT STORY—The story submitted may be 
one which has already appeared in your 
school publication; that will not bar it. But 
it must be original. Its length should not 
run more than 2000 words. 


COVER—Submit your own design for a cover, 
either for one or two colors. Black is 
classed as a “color.” 


POETRY—Send in your best poem or group 
of poems for the Poetry Corner and the 
Witter Bynner prize. Be careful not to make 
the poems long. 


FRONTISPIECE—A good guide for this is 
to study what has appeared in previous is- 
sues. However, a wider latitude will be 
allowed. You may illustrate it with a photo- 
graph you have taken, provided it is suf- 
ficiently striking. 

ARTICLE ABOUT AUTHOR—Write about 
your favorite author, or some personage in 
history who has caught your fancy. If you 
like, choose a subject of the present day, in 
-— S. Articles must be confinad to 1,0vu 
words. 


NEWS CALDRON—Pick some news event of 
more than passing importance and in 600 
words tell the story and its background in a 
comprehensive way. Try to look ahead a 
few weeks, in order to treat of subjects which 
will not be old by the time the magazine ap- 
pears. Suggest three possible illustrations, 
photos or cartoons, for the story. Remember 
that the “Caldron” covers a wide range, but 
at the same time its articles must be thorough. 
Avoid topics which are subject to change sud- 
denly. Here, again, study of the past few 
issues will be of help. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTICLE—Study the articles 
which have appeared on the following indus- 
tries: Pottery, Radium, Aluminum. Then 
with your own area in mind write an article 
not more than 600 words in length on “The 
Most Unusual Industry in My District.” 


ESSAY — The opportunity for imaginative, 
humorous, or descriptive writing is found in 
the essay. In the student-written number of 
January, notice “Bottle Letters’, ‘Bunk’, 
“You'd Better Mind Your Parents —?”, “The 
St. Croix River Flowage’’. Essays should be 
limited to 750 words. 

TRAVEL ARTICLE—Tell about a trip abroad, 
an automobile tour, a cross-country trip. 
Send illustrations. 

DRAMA—Describe some of the dramatic 
work, construction of stage settings, organi- 
zation of dramatic clubs, etc., that are being 
done in your school,.or write a criticism 
of a modern play or group of plays. 





Mark Each Entry With the Particular Competition for Which it is Intended. 
Accompany Articles With Photographs, When Possible. 
Prizes Will Be Awarded in Each of the Above Groups. 





CLOSING DATE FOR COPY—APRIL 15, 


1926 


ADDRESS ALL MANUSCRIPTS TO 
CONTEST EDITOR 
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Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What is a Good Short Story 


(Continued from Page 9) 
to tell a story about the clover and couki 
tell it well, his story would give wha 
a short story must give—a clear-cu 
impression. 

This, then, is what a short story mus 
have, a climax and one mood. Storie 
which do other things may be as goo! 
as any short story; they may be better 
Rip Van Winkle is, probably, bette 
than any short story written this year 
But it is not a short story, just as a 
apple is not a washing machine and th 
Life of Johnson is not Keats’ poems 
Since we are talking about the shor 
story and not about anything else, | 
have put these qualities first. 

But I have not said that these alon 
make a short story good. A story m:\ 
have climax and unity and not be good 
at all. To be worth anything, it mus! 
make us live the lives of the people in 
it. Suppose it is ten miles between two 
little Pennsylvania towns and the road 
goes up and down a hill and by the 
river, and suppose I want to put that 
in my story. If that story succeeds, 
the reader goes over those ten miles as 
really as though he drove them. with 
me. He gets the dust, and the shade 
of the grove, and the sky and the wind, 
and the lunch, if there was one, and he 
gets these things so really that for the 
time he is the person taking the trip. 
There is the test: can a writer make 
you live in a life never yours? Conrad 
and Thackeray and Kipling can. You 
live and breathe with them in places 
you never saw, and you know people 
you never knew before. Adam Bede 
puts you in the places Adam visited, 
in Adam’s house with the smell of 
shavings, and out along the muddy 
roads where the cows are and the prim- 
roses and other things that were real to 
Adam. Adam Bede gives you the fee!- 
ings that Adam had when the rain fell 
and when the road was muddy, and 
when he smelled the shavings in his 
carpenter shop, and when he ate his 
meals with his mother and when lie 
talked with Seth and Dinah and Hett 
For the time, you are in another wor'd 
as truly—and perhaps more truly 
than you have ever been in your own. 
This giving an experience is the basis 
of all story telling. 





And to be worth much a short stery 
gives pleasure, the “I-like-that” feeling. 
Pleasure—it is hard to say just what 
the word means because there are so 
many kinds for each of us and so many 
of us. But suppose you like Huckile- 


berry Finn, and running an automno- 
bile, and a vaudeville sketch, and the 
Bible story of Ruth, and your collie 
dog, and maple syrup, and your best 
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friend, and some poetry of Keats’ that 
you know, and a harmless joke on some- 
body, and washing the dishes for your 
mother or getting your father’s um- 
brella he left at the store, or the sun’s 
coming out all at once today, or even 
this paper. ‘These are a mixed collec- 
tion, I admit, but I intended them to 
be, for next I want you to notice the 
different levels they are on. Of course, 
they are different—nobody would say 
they are not—even if he likes them all. 
How do you rank them? What goes 
high in the list as best for you (or 
somebody else)? Pleasure in the vaude- 
ville sketch may go rather low; and 
pleasure in the Book of Ruth may go 
high, and so, too, may washing the 
dishes for your mother. The collie dog 
gives pleasure if he is a dog worth 
having around, and the sun’s coming out 
is a good thing; yet the pleasure in the 
friend is more than in either of the 
others. They may be all worth liking, 
hut in some of them the pleasure is 
strong and stays on for a long while. 


All this applies to the short story. 
Any story must give pleasure, and the 
higher that pleasure grades, the better 
the story. The best story gives a 
pleasure which is “true and lasting,” 
because that story fits into the needs 
of life as you meet it, day in and day 
out. Different short stories do give 
different pleasures, pleasures on differ- 
ent levels. Youth, to me, gives a high 
level; the White Heron one less high. 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s sketches are good 
fun but they cannot be compared with 
the best Kipling has written. This 
true and lasting pleasure does not mean 
that the stories are pounding a moral 
at you or repeating abstract laws of 
society. They are not. They are just 
making you join a group of people 
whom it is worth your while to be 
living with. 


You may wonder why I have said 
nothing about beauty of style and 
phrasing and all the composition side. 
I have taken these for granted; of 
course, they are necessary but they are 
no more necessary in the short story 
than in any other kind of writing. So 
(to end formally, as I started) I say 
that to be good a short story must have: 
first, one person as center, and one 
crisis and one effect; second, an experi- 
ence; third, pleasure which is true and 
lasting; and last of all, writing which 
is clear and beautiful. 


And, now, remember your promise. 
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Youth and a Curtain 
(Continued from Page 10) 


group until it includes every student 
and instructor in the school. Stimu- 
late inquiry, discussion, and debate, but 
do not make the mistake of calling a 
mass-meeting prematurely, or of at- 
tempting to hasten progress by a noisy, 
emotional campaign. Work steadily, 
persistently, hopefully, to arouse a 
sound sentiment in favor of the proj- 
ect; but take your time. 


It is important that, from the very 
beginning, the theatre shall be thought 
of only as an enterprise of the entire 
institution—students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration alike. Do not permit it to 
be identified with any class, club, or 
social clique, »r to be marked as the 
rival of an existing activity. Much of 
its educational value will depend upon 
its ability to fuse all the varied inter- 
ests and temperaments in the school 
into an engine with a maximum of 
power and a minimum of friction. Get 
the principal, the teachers, and the stu- 
dent leaders to work with you, but do 
not neglect the timid and obscure in 
the ranks. Who knows but that among 
those mute, inglorious ones, there may 
be an embryo Duse or Reinhardt! Make 
it clear that only ability and industry 
may hope to win preferment, and that 
the most inconspicuous freshman may 
test his mettle on a parity with the 
president of the senior class and the 
football captain. Team-work is the 
sine qua non of success in the school 
theatre. 


When the idea of a school theatre has 
gotten firmly fixed in the consciousness 
of the school, a meeting of all students 
and teachers should be called and the 
movement formally launched. Know in 
advance exactly what requires to be 
done, and follow your agenda closely. 
Afford ample opportunity for discus- 
sion, but see to it that the ramblers are 
given no chance to dull the edge of in- 
terest. Effect an organization with only 
such officers and committees as are ab- 
solutely necessary for the efficiency. A 
president, a secretary, and a small ex- 
ecutive committee should suffice. The 
committee should be chosen carefully 
from among the best minds of the stu- 
dent body and the teaching staff. You 
can go far and safely without a consti- 
tution; but, if you must have one, let it 
be simple and plastic. 


The first task of the executive com- 
mittee is to secure the services of a 
competent director. Successful dra- 
matic work is possible only when com- 
plete and final authority is vested in a 
single individual. You cannot produce 
plays by a committee or a town-meeting 
system of control. Some one person 


must be responsible and should have 
power commensurate with his obliga- 
tion. Ordinarily a teacher of English 
or of public speaking will be the logical 
choice. It may be, however, that an 
instructor in some other field will prove 
—by reason of personality, experience 
in college or community theatres, or 
executive ability—to be a happy choice. 
Should no teacher be available, it may 
be possible to induce’ some properly 
qualified citizen of the community, per- 
haps a graduate of your school, to vol- 
unteer his services. But it is obviously 
best to keep so important an office with- 
in the school organization and under 
school authority. The employment of a 
paid professional director or coach from 
outside is bad policy. It makes for 
confusion, friction, and the injection of 
elements alien to the spirit of the school. 
Dramatic work is not a fad, a mere 
pastime, or an educational luxury, but 
an important and necessary part of a 
modern educational programme—a reg- 
ular drama department in the school. 
Many institutions have already reached 
this point, and ultimately every first- 
class schoo] will have at least one mem- 
ber of its faculty devoting his entire 
time to the subject. You must identify 
your play-producing with the accepted 
functions of the school, and, for that 
reason, an instructor is to be preferred 
as director to an outside professional. 

Having chosen the best person avail- 
able, see to it that he is obeyed cheer- 
fully and loyally even when he may be 
mistaken. Better a company whose 
captain sometimes blunders, than a 
mob. On his election the director as- 
sumes the supreme command, and the 
members of the executive committee be- 
come his lieutenants. 

As a result of the preliminary discus- 
sions most students will have formed a 
pretty definite idea of what they wish 
to do in the school theatre. The ma- 
jority, no doubt, will want to act, but 
some will be interested in stage-me- 
chanics, scenic and costume design, busi- 
ness management, or some other phase 
of the work. These ambitions will 
shift as students become better ac- 
quainted with the opportunities and as 
the productions call out unsuspected 
aptitudes and talents; but a tentative 
survey should be made at the beginning 
so that the director may have some basis 
for assignments. This information can 
be secured most quickly by the use of 
a form on which each individual may 
indicate his choice of activity. The 
form should be printed or multigraphed 
on 3x5 index cards of two colors (one 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 27) 
WOME. ccc cdccevoccsvccesseese Class—Fr. So. 
Jr. Sr. 
PTE TROON cc cccecccecceces Hours...... 


Indicate preference of activities in 1, 2, 
3 order. 
Acting 
Stage Management 
Scenic Design 
Costume Design 
Carpentry Accounting 
Painting Publicity 

On reverse state briefly amy experience or 
special training you have had in fields listed 
above or in music, aesthetic dancing, 
pageantry, etc. 


Sewing 

Lighting 

Gen. Stage Mechanics 
Business Management 





Note. The information given on this card 
is desired merely as an index of your incli- 
nation. It does not bind you to accept work 
indicated, or obligate the Director to assign 
you to it. 





SUGGESTED ForM For PERSONNEL SURVEY CARD 
for girls, the other for boys), and cir- 
culated among the students. 

When the cards have been returned 
they should be classified according to 
first choices, and the resulting divisions 
alphabetically arranged. The director 
will then have a picture of what the 
school thinks it can do. 

While the personnel survey is being 
made the executive committee should 
arrange with the school librarian and 
the public library for a special shelf or 
table of books and periodicals relating 
to drama. This should include play 
texts, bibliographies, handbooks on act- 
ing, scenic design, costume, construc- 
tion technique, and the like. In the 
school paper, bulletin boards, and 
classroom announcements encourage 
students and teachers to use this ma- 
terial freely. Ask every one in the in- 
stitution to submit the name of a one- 
act play or plays* which he thinks 
worthy of production, and suited to the 
talent and equipment of the school. 
Provide cards upon which suggestions 
can be turned in. The following form 
will serve. 





PLAY PROPOSAL 


I am familiar with the play indicated be- 
low and believe that it could be creditably 
produced by our school. 


BOD sacnvecdevecdccesedenscsosccccnsoese 
BINGE onc ccccscavccsnsceesicccocseceesace 
PURSE We cc ccccescved OR. reece BM. woes 
CIE nid. cce secs oncnatesacesenen 

Note. If play is part of a collection, add 


general title; if in a magazine, add number, 
date, and page. 


RETURN CARD TO BEFORE 





The director and the executive 
committee should classify these cards 
and select a dozen promising titles. 
Publish the list and invite study of the 
plays on the part of the whole group. 
These plays may or may not be put into 
production, but will be useful for try- 
outs. 





2. Why the choice should be limited to 
one-act plays will be discussed later in 
this series. 


It is not to be supposed that such a 
method of play-selection will be em- 
ployed after the routine has been es- 
tablished. Its use in the beginning is 
recommended because it gives the newly 
aroused enthusiasm of the school a con- 
crete employment, and because the 
background acquired in the process is 
necesssary if the school theatre is to 
have intelligent support. 


By consulting his personnel cards the 
director can divide the school popula- 
tion roughly into three groups corre- 
sponding to the three departments— 
Art, Technical, and Business—which 
will constitute the theatre when fully 
organized. The first group will include 
persons interested in acting, stage-man- 
agement; costume and scenic design 
(decoré), and music; the second will 
be composed of those who are attracted 
by the mechanical side of production, 
the stage-carpenters, electricians, paint- 
ers, mechanics, and property-men; and 
the third will consist of those who are 
drawn to some phase of business man- 
agement. 


The Director should call each group 
together to explain its functions in the 
organization. If he is wise, he will put 
his people to work at the earliest 
moment possible, and will teach them 
what they need to know through prac- 
tical demonstration and experiment 
rather than by lecture. 

At the close of its first meeting the 
Art Group may be divided into two sec- 
tions, the first to consist of those who 
aspire to act or to direct, the second of 
those who are concerned with problems 
of design. At this time, two or three 
one-act plays should be assigned for 
study and preparation against the next 
meeting when the players will be re- 
quired to walk through them book in 
hand, and the designers will present 
rough sketches of costumes and settings 
for discussion.* If there is an art de- 
partment in the school, one of its teach- 
ers should be enlisted as a special ad- 
visor to the design section. Hereafter 
the sections will be largely independent 
of each other, but each should know 
what the other is doing. Through a 
series of sessions with the acting section 
the Director should be able to evaluate 
the availeble talent, familiarize the 
players with the proper methods of 
part-study, and begin practical instruc- 
tion in the technique of acting. 

The initial task of the Technical 
Group is to make a careful study of the 
physical equipment of the school for 
dramatic activities. If there is no stage, 
how can one be improvised? If there 

3. All designs, plans, and models should 
be, te cate in ratio of one half inch to 


4. A later article will discuss stage con- 
struction and reconstruction in detail 
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is a stage, does it require to be modified 
or reconstructed to meet the needs of 
modern practice?* What is the char 
acter of the existing equipment—light 
ing, curtain, scenery, etc., and does i 
require readjustment, repair, replace 
ment, or enlargement? Where may 
settings be constructed and properties 
fabricated? Is there a safe and con 
venient place for the storage of ma 
terials? If the school has a manual 
training department, can permission tv 
use the shops under proper supervision 
be obtained? What will necessar, 
changes in stage structure cost? Wha 
equipment must be purchased? Thes: 
and a hundred other questions will hav 
to be answered by the technicians. 
(Continued in the next issue ) 


BACKGROUND BOOKS 


The school theatre is a part of the art the 
atre (sometimes miscalled the “little theatre’ ) 
movement, the history and character of which 
should be familiar to all who are doing 
serious work in school dramatics. The fol- 
lowing books are recommended because they 
present interesting and reliable accounts of 
the rise of the new stage in America and 
Europe, and contain illustrations and methods 
of practical value to amateur producers and 
technicians. 


Burleigh, Louis: The Community Theatre, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1917. 


Cheney, Sheldon: The New Movement in 
the Theatre. New York: Kennerley, 1917. 
The Art Theatre. New York: Knopf, 1917. 
2nd ed. (revised), 1925. 


On the development of art theatre in 
America. Illustrated. 


Craig, Edward Gordon: On the Art of the 
Theatre. Chicago: Brown, 1912. The 
— Advancing. Boston: Little, Brown, 


Craig is the philosopher and prophet of 
the modern art theatre. The experienced 
student of the stage will find his books stim- 
ulating. They are a bit too difficult for the 
beginner. 


Dickinson, Thomas H.: The Insurgent Thea- 
tre. New York: Huebsch, 17. 


Brief account of rise of art theatre in 
America. 


MacGowan, Kenneth: The Theatre of To- 
meesew. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1921. 


A thoughtful discussion of the new move- 
ments in the theatre by one who is = 
ably the best informed and most jud 
critic of the art theatre in America. T he 
book is, in a@ sense, a sequel to the first e:li- 
tion of Moderwell’s Theatre of Today. [I- 
lustrated. 


MacGowan, Kenneth, and Jones, Robert |! d- 
mond: Continental Stage Craft. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1922. 


New theory and practice in drama «nd 
technique as observed by a sympath: tie 
critic and by America’s foremost stage ‘e- 
signer. Illustrated by Jones. 


Mackay, Constance D’Arcy: The Li'tle 
Theatre in the United States. New York: 
Holt, 1917. 


Moderwell, Hiram Kelly: The Theatre of 
Today. New York: Lane. Ist ed. 1/14. 
2nd (revised), 1925. 


The best single work in English covering 
the whole field of modern drama and its tech- 
nique of presentation. Profuselty illustra‘ed. 
An indispensable book. 


Sayler, Oliver M.: Our American Theatre. 
New York: Brentano, 1923 


Later development of theatre arts im 
America. 
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Li'l Jearge 


(Continued from Page 4) 


a cardboard box had to be begged, be- 
cause in his own cottage Granfer 
Jearge had no furniture save a chair 
with mildewed legs, a yellow candle 
stuck in a champagne bottle with tar- 
nished gold-foil, the table, a battered 
bucket, and a clock. Jearge was proud 
of the bottle, which the old squire, re- 
turning from a shoot in a dog-cart years 
azo, had jocularly thrown at him (this 
was just after the failure to make his 
iron-mining pay, and just before his 
death from alcoholic poisoning; even 
now, Jearge was proud of the bottle). 

The clock was, in his senile estima- 
tion, a most valuable one, and worth 
quite ten shillings. So valuable did the 
old man consider it that he never wound 
it up, in order to save wear and tear of 
the works. These articles, with a holy 
picture of an ill-shaped woman offer- 
ing fruit to what looked like a waxen 
tailor’s dummy, comprised all his fur- 
niture. “Adam and Eve before the 
Fall” hung awry, and a spider had 
found it convenient to attach a net to 
it. Some day, he told Uncle Joe, he 
would hold an auction and sell the pic- 
ture and the clock, when times were 
bad, as they would be if they stopped 
his pension. 

Several times each day the retired 
railway porter commented on _ the 
weather, standing in the open doorway 
with his cap-peak pointing to the sky 
where eventually he would go. One 
afternoon was so warm that Granfer 
Jearge pottered about his garden, and 
found a dead weasel in one of the cab- 
bages. The location of the animal 
caused him to mutter many words to 
himself, and Uncle Joe plodded by, and 
as usual, stopped. 

“What do ee think I’ve found, Joo, 
in a cabbage?” 

“What be ut?” 

“A li'l dead fitchey.” 

“Have un bin eating your cabbage, 
Granfer Jearge?” 

“Noomye. Fitchey’s eat mice and 
such things.” 

“Aiy. That be strange. Aiy. I do 
hear Bill Thorn be going to kill ees pig 
zoon. Aiy.” 

“Once a’ zeed a fitchey run away 
from a znake.” 

“Aiy. He do reckon the pig to vetch 
eighteen score. Aiy.” 

“One of them master girt znakes 
down by the mines, it were, zactly.” 

“They do zay pigsmeat wull a-come 
down tuppence zoon.” 

Granfer Jearge slung the weasel 
over the fence, and went indoors. Later 
a small boy from a near cottage came 
anc stared at him. The door remained 


open, for the sun was warm. 

“Ullo, li'l tacker!” greeted the 
ancient. 

“Granfer Jar,” murmured the tacker. 
Mud and jam were blended on his face 
and hands, he was filthy dirty, two feet 
high, with solemn brown eyes and gold- 
en curls. 

“Come here, midear,’ persuaded the 
ancient, “look what granfer hev got.” 

He showed Ernie (for that was the 
name of the little tacker) the box, and 
Li'l Jearge within, content with her six 
tinies. Their eyes were now open, and 
so was the mouth of Ernie. 

“What be that?” he inquired at last. 

“Li'l Jearge, midear.” 

“It be yours, ban’t it? It ban’t mine, 
be it? What be it?” 

“Li'l mousie, midear.” 

“Beit yours?” 

“Aiy.” 

“It ban’t mine, be it? It be yours, 
ban’t it? Where you get un to?” 

“Her comed in yere.” 

“Her did?” 

““Aiy.” 

“It be yours, ban’t it? It ban’t mine, 
be it?” 

The monotonous child Ernie would 
probably have continued to emphasize 
his four-year old knowledge of the law 
of “meum et tuum” till his mother 
shrilled for his return, had not Uncle 
Joe, who had been staring steadily at 
the sky, clumped along to tell Granfer 
about his seed potatoes. 

“I didn’t tell ee, did I, bout my 
seedling tetties? I reckon them to be 
growing too fast. Aiy.” 

He stared at Granfer Jearge uneasily. 

“Aiy,” he repeated. 

The same uneasiness was shown on 
the following day, as though Uncle Joe 
knew something that Granfer Jearge 
did not. “For Uncle Joe had heard that 
Farmer Galsworthy intended to turn 
out the ancient, because his rent was 
two years overdue; and to do this 
Farmer Galsworthy, so said rumor, had 
made application to the Union Guard- 
ians, so that Granfer Jearge should be 
put in “the Grubber,” or Workhouse at 
Barnstaple. 

And Granfer Jearge knew nothing of 
this, for every one was afraid to tell 
him. 

At the Nightcrow Inn, Brownie, a 
mason’s mate with a black moustache 
and one gentle brown eye, a tender- 
hearted father of nearly twenty chil- 
dren, lamented the decision of the 
Union Guardians that Granfer Jearge 
was an incapable. 

“He wull veel it turrible, 
reckon.” 


I do 
His voice had a natural rise 
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and fall in speaking that gave the listen- 
ers a mournful sympathy for Granfer. 

“He’m having lived in the parish fur 
so long, and maaked up the roads 
roundabout.” 


When Farmer Galsworthy took away 
Granfer Jearge’s clock as part payment 
of rent there was more talk in Brak- 
spears St. Flammea. The ancient ap- 
peared in the village street, tapping 
along with his stick and bent double, a 
dusty chimney-hat without a top to it 
stuck on his head. 


“He cried to lose ees clock,’ reported 
Brownie, “‘and did talk of going to get 
th’ schoolmaster to write a letter on it 
to the Queen, gorbruggee! Ho-ho-ho- 
ho-ho-ho! But it bant’ no laughing 
episode, noomye! It were his vather’s 
afore him, and went most bootiful, it 
did, most loud-ticking clock in th’ 
parish. Reckon poor old Jearge’s 
heart wull be brukken when he’m in 
thiccy Grubber.” 

The morning when the relieving of- 
ficer came to warn him to prepare to 
move out, Granfer Jearge was thinking 
about eating as a treat, the one cab- 
bage remaining. The news made him 
sit down, and for two hours he did not 
stir. Uncle Joe came and moped at 
the door, but all Jearge could say was 
“hey?” 

When he was young, George Miles 
had been by turn crow-starver, carter’s 
lad, kitchen boy, corn-kippur, plough- 
boy and eventually stonecracker. At 
the age of twenty-three he had fallen 
in love with a maid, and married. Till 
he was sixty, he never made more than 
eleven shillings a week, and to earn 
that he worked six days a week, from 
early morn till after sunset. But he 
had been happy in his way, for he had 
been able to pay all his small debts, 
and to have a glass of ale when he 
wanted it. Two of his four children 
he had buried in the churchyard, and 
over the green mounds the rooks cawed 
in their colony. His two sons went off 
somewhere, and he heard from them 
about once a year; they never came 
to see him. 

Then his wife died, and Granfer 
Jearge lived alone in the cottage until 
all emotion had run from his withered 
heart, as the dust spills from the core 
of a pollard oak whose last leaves have 
fallen from it. But as a pollard tree 
can shelter much life, nuthatches, tit- 
mice, woodlice, and even an owl, so 
Granfer Jearge, reft of bud, leaf and 
fruit, made friends with the despised 
things of the earth. 

The rats were affectionate animals, 
and showed, in miniature, a dog-like at- 
titude towards him. They came when 
he called them, they played on the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Picture Puzzles 
By William B. Pierce 


1. Can you count correctly the 
number of small cubes that remain in 
the large cube after three holes have 


been made through it, as shown? 
(Fig. 1.) 
2. The following familiar puzzle 


has been suggested by Richard Austin 
of the Bedford, Indiana, H. S.: Cut up 
an 8-inch square of paper, as shown, 
dividing the lines into parts 5 and 3 
inches long. Then place the pieces to- 
gether as in the second figure. The 
square contained 64 square inches, while 
the rectangle has one more. How do 
you account for the gain? (Fig. 2.) 


3. Here’s an interesting one from a 
recent college entrance examination: A 
messenger traveling always at the same 
speed leaves the rear of an army 28 
miles long as it begins its day’s march, 
and goes to the front. He returns at 
once, reaching the rear as the army 
camps for the night. How far did he 
travel if the army marched at constant 
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rate and went 28 miles during the day? 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 
. 210. 2. 300. 3. 6V3, or 10,39 sq. in. 


4. What luck with this one? Think I'll 
solve it half way now, and give the rest next 
time. Subtract second from first, and third 
from second, and factor each result, getting 


(y—z) (x+y+z)=9 and (x—y) (x+y+ 
z)==9. Evidently x—y—=y—z, whence x— 
y—z=—3y. Then (y—z) 3y=9, or (y—z) 
y=3. Can you do the rest? 








Wall Street 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
customers, and people of moderate 
means which has been conspicuous in 
recent years, and to concentrate the 
actual control of management and 
policy—even the declaration of divi- 
dends—in the hands of a very small 
group of investment bankers. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the Department of 
Justice are studying the problem, and 
Dr. Ripley has advised them that he 
believes the Federal Government at 
present has no power to act, as all stock 
companies are incorporated under the 
laws of a given state. 














Cemple Cniversity 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘Phone Columbia 7600 


The following departments receive students at the opening of 
the second semester, February 8, 1926:— 
The College of Liberal Aris 

The Teachers’ College 

The School of Commerce 

The School of Law 

The School of Music 

The High School 
Those expecting to attend the Summer Session wishing to live 
in the dormitories should make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Association and the sesqui-centennial 
will bring a great demand for rooms. 
ready in time for the National Education Association meetings. 


The dormitories will be 


























THE SCHOLASTIC 


Li'l Jearge 


(Continued from Page 29) 

table with one another, they paused 

a strange noise outside and bared their 
teeth as a dog will. Granfer Jeary: 
delighted to see them washing, and | 
never ceased to marvel at their clean 
habits. They combed their whisker 
groomed themselves with paw an! 
tongue, washed their faces after ea 
meal, and seldom quarrelled. 

Granfer was content, believing tha 
until the Dear Lord called him he wou|! 
live at honest peace with everything 
and then came the officer with his drea 
news, like a woodman to fell the px 
lard oak. Granfer wheezed his woe 
Li'l Jearge. He were going into t! 
Grubber. It were a turrible disgra: 
Man and boy he had paid his way, ani 
now to end in the Grubber. His old 
brain repeated dully the same thoughts; 
they were going to put him in the Grul 
ber, they were. For this he had toiled 
and toiled at stonecracking, bringing up 
children, tending his pig and his tettic- 
garden through all the years; he had 
never spent his money at the Inn, as 
some had; he had paid Varmer the rent 
reg’lar since he were wed, except a bit 
recently—and now to end in the 
Grubber. 

That night he made a bit of a fire, 
and lit the candle that he had been 
saving up for the future. Before the 
smoulder of furze-roots and driftwood 
he sat trembling, mouth open, with split 
blue lip fallen, staring with worn-out 
eyes at the rusted bodley. No one had 
baked in the oven for a dozen years; 
no hymn had been sung since Lou, his 
wife, had died. He prayed the Dear 
Lord would be good and take him that 
night to Lou up above in the sky. 

In the morning the carrier came to 
the door, and asked if Granfer were 
ready. 

“Aiy.” 

In a sack he carried his few clothes, 
and the chimney-pot hat was on |iis 
head. 

“What be these, Granfer?” abruptly 
asked the carrier, pointing to the pile 
of sacks and the mouldy blanket. 

“Het be my Broparty,” claimed ‘he 
ancient. 

“Well, you won’t want them things 
in the Grubber, noomye! Better be 
burnt, reckon. And what’s the boitle 
for?” 


“That be a val-uable bottle, mide:r, 
becass t’old zquire drowed un at me 
long ago.” 

So from the cottage in which he iad 
lived for over half a century, to which 
he had gone as a youth radiant with 


(Concluded on next Page ) 
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March 20, 1926 


love for a comely maid-wife, departed 
Granfer Jearge, with his picture, his 
bottle and the box containing Li’l 
Jearge and her tinies. Slowly he 
dragged himself among the damp elm- 
leaves and the mud, tapping with his 
stick, his body curved like a sickle. He 
never turned to take a last glance at 
the thatched cottage, or the garden, or 
Uncle Joe watching silently while his 
cap-peak pointed to heaven. House- 
wives came to cottage doors and stared 
—Granfer Jearge were going into 
Grubber, he were. Poor old chap, some 
whispered, he would pine to be away 
from the remembered village. 

But Granfer Jearge made no moan 
or spoke no word of any kind. Slower 
and slower his feet lagged. When he 
was hoisted up on the jingle-cart Ernie 
came by and said in his sweet winsome 
voice: 

You be gwin away, Granfer Jearge? 
I ban’t be gwin away, be I? "Tis you 
be gwin. It bant’ me, be ut?” 

jut Granfer on the seat made no 
sign that he had heard the voice of his 
dear little friend Ernie. His eyes were 
fixed with an unseeing stare, his mouth 
was open. Suddenly Ernie cried: 

Look, there ut be! Granfer’s got 
that one! I ain’t got that one! It be 
Granfer got that one!” 


Granfer Jearge sat still, leaning on 
his stick. The box in his pocket had 
opened, and Li'l Jearge, tired of her 
tinies for a while, had climbed to his 
shoulder. The carrier knocked it off 
with a sharp and accurate blow of his 
hand, and Li’l Jearge fell on the road 
below. It was dazed, and while it hes- 
itated a housewife put her foot on it, 
crushing out all life. Granfer Jearge 








THE DEEPEST WELL 


IN THE WORLD 
e 


HE deepest well of any kind has been completed by, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company in exploring new depths 

for Natural Gas. This well, located on the Lincoln Highway 
near Latrobe, Pa., is 7758 feet deep. 


evidence that gas may be taken from great depths. Drilling has 
stopped for the reason that no equipment now made can pierce 
the strata of granite that have been encountered almost a mile and 
one-half below the earth’s surface. 


The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 


never moved. A blackbird mounted an 
apple tree and whistled the joy of 
spring. Ernie began to cry, his small 
heart touched with pity. 


One of the tinies showed itself above 
his pocket, and the carrier remarked 
that Granfer appeared to be a nest of 
vermin, poor old fellow. The lookers- 
on agreed that it was time for some- 
one to take care of him. By the wall a 
cat was crouching, a thin black creature 
with high ears, existing on and allowed 
to exist because of rats, and as the tinies 
were shaken out of the box it bounded 
forward and ate all except one, a sharp 
little fellow who slipped into a hole 
under a stone. Granfer Jearge never 
moved. 

“Now us’ll be off, granfer,” called 
genially the carrier. “A bootiful day 
fur a drive, and a bool of hot zoup fur 
ee at the end.” 

Uncle Joe scraped over the road, just 
to bid him a safe journey. 

“Well, goodbye, Granfer Jearge,” his 
voice quavered. “It wull keep fine, I 
reckon. My zeedling tetties be cumming 
on turrible fast. Aiy.” 

Shortly afterwards Granfer Jearge 
was back in the cottage, and lying on 
the table, unmoving, like a disused 
sickle. Uncle Joe was trembling and 
muttering in his own house, the door 
shut fast. Ernie too was indoors and 
asking questions of his mother, who in 
a low voice was rapidly speaking to 
three neighbors. 

A noise under the stairs, the tip-tip 
of claws on stone, a squeak, and the 
rats were out of their wall-castle, run- 
ning up the table legs for food. On 
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the accustomed figure they perched, 
combing their whiskers. An old doe 
rose on her hind legs, sniffing. Sud- 
denly all were still. 

Then they fled from the figure, and 
gathered together at the end of the 
table in a group, as though they were 
discussing something. They perched on 
their hind legs, and sniffed. It was 
very quiet in the cottage. First one, 
then another, then another, ran down 
the table leg, swiftly across the floor, 
and into the tunnel, passing the mummy 
with its curled teeth and hairless tail 
crouched in still attitude on the ageless 
dust. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


I. Merning Program: 
For the Class in Current Events 


Since we have been passing the honor of 
entertaining the school from one organization 
to another to give all an opportunity, it seems 
altogether fitting that The Senate that has 
been discussing world affairs should this time 
hold a public meeting so that the rest of the 
school may benefit. In. order to retain our 
usual organization it would be well to ap- 
point a President of the Senate and repre- 
sentative senators, congressmen, and foreign 
ambassadors. If there is room on the stage it 
saves time and awkwardness to have the 
speakers on the platform where the chairman 
can introduce the speakers readily. 


The chairman should speak briefly of the 
Senate as a body interested in American and 
international affairs and then introduce each 
speaker in turn. Remember to make the 
speaker as comfortable as you can by a witty 
reference, a hint as to his identity or a cue 
received from the last speaker. 


Each speaker should make a special effort 
to make a distinct contribution to the program, 
Place both feet firmly on the floor at first and 
wait until you feel perfectly comfortable be- 
fore you begin to speak. The loudness of 
your voice is not so important as distinct 
enunciation, Look at your audience. Speak 
without notes if you can. In preparing your 
speech follow this simple plan: 

A. The point I wish to make is: 
B. The phases of this point are: 


C. The conclusion which the audience 
should draw is: 


I. Address by the President of the Senate. 

Il. The Constitution, Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission and Railroad Consolidation. 
Bring out the following points: 

1. Where does Congress get the right to 
regulate interstate commerce? 

2. What is a merger? 

3. What is the function of the Supreme 
Court in regard to commerce? 

4. If the government has found that con- 
solidating the railroads is economical, why is 
an effort being made to prevent the Nickel 
Plate-Van Sweringen Merger? 

III. Interstate Commerce and the “Rate 
Structure.” Bring out the following points: 

1. Why federal boards have been created. 

2. Why the Commerce Act of 1887 forbade 
rebates. 

3. What occasioned the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. 

4. What further safeguards were provided 
by the Clayton Act of 1914. 

5. Explain how the chief commodities are 
affected by the rate structure. 

IV. Improving Its Technique. Emphasize 
these phases of the present administrative pol- 
icy of economy at Washington: 

1. Increased efficiency in Congress if the 
date for assuming the presidential office were 
moved from March 4 to January, 

2. The distribution of post office funds to 
deserving localities rather than the spoils plan 
formerly employed. 

3. Holding down the expense of senatorial 
investigations. 

V. “Taxation Without Representation” in 
Wall Street. Remind your audience of the 
significance of the slogan “Taxation Without 
Representation.” Explain why it is applicable 


to conditions in the New York Stock Market 
today, and state the attitude of the President 
and the states toward the practice of “non- 
voting stock.” 


VI. The Electric Age. Study the ques- 
tions and answers on Muscle Shoals given in 
this article, and make your audience under- 
stand that the problem is one of safeguarding 
our natural resources for generations to come. 


VII. Foreign Affairs. 

1. The French Ambassador should explain 
the predicament of Briand and the League. 
Bring out the disturbance in France at the 
fall of the Briand Ministry, and show why 
the welfare of the Leagde was affected. 


2. The Mexican Ambassador. If you have 
been reading the papers, explain why Mexico 
is irritated by foreign interference and what 
seems to have led to the expulsion of all for- 
eign religious leaders and teachers. Tell your 
audience what Secretary Kellogg’s attitude 
seems to be. 


IT. The Science Club 


Let the Club hold an imaginary banquet in 
honor of your distinguished guests, Stefansson, 
Amundsen, Byrd and Nansen. 


I. Address by the presiding officer in 
which he will explain the interest of the club 
in all branches of science. He will then in- 
troduce the first speaker, who will discuss 


II. The Weather. Jingles About Weather. 
Treat the subject lightly but give Mr. Spen- 
cer’s scientific reasons for the “signs.” 

III. Our Photographer. Tell of the dif- 
ficulties which photographers have in secur- 
ing real pictures of wild life. Perhaps you 
have seen some of the methods described in 
the movies also. 

IV. Our Naturalist. Interpreting the Four- 
Footed “Soul.” ‘Tell the group why the truth 
about wild animals is more interesting than 
even such pretty stories as “Black Beauty,” 
which are not based upon fact. 

V. Our Distinguished Guests, 

1. Let the pupil impersonating Mr. Ste- 
fansson give a brief history of Arctic expe- 
ditions. Get a large wall map of the world, 
or much better, a globe, and point out the 
places, estimate the distances, and locate the 
mythical “unknown continent.” 

2. Captain Amundsen should tell of his ex- 
perience last year and what he hopes to do 
this time by means of his semi-rigid dirigible. 

3. Mr. Byrd should speak next. 

4. Mr, Pope should tell of the group sup- 
porting him and speak of the plans of the 
other American groups. 

5. Dr. Nansen should speak for other for- 
eign explorers. 

VI. The chairman should close the meeting 
with brief remarks on what it would mean 
to be living in days when a new world was 
discovered, as it was in the days of Columbus. 


III. The English Hour 


Today we shall work particularly with the 
short story as a type. During the hour we 
shall try to learn the difference between the 
story which is merely short and the story 
form which originated in America under the 
influence of Poe and Hawthorne and has be- 
come known as the short story. 


I. What Is a Good Short Story? 


1. Note carefully the three points which 
Professor Hunt makes and follow his explan- 
ations, 

2. Read the stories which are suggested as 
excellent examples and test them for the three 
requisites. If you do not find the stories in 
books, consult the Readers Guide or the Short 
Story Index. 


Il. A Parable of Intolerance. 


1. Point out the story qualities in the 
Parable, mentioning particularly those of |ast- 
ing worth, but show that it is not to be 
classed as a short story. 


2. What lesson does Mr. Van Loon mean 
to convey in this parable? 


Ill. Lil Jearge. 


Read the story carefully. Try to find the 
short story qualities in this story. If you 
think it is a perfect example of the type, show 
how it fulfills the requirements which Mr. 
Hunt has explained to you are essential. [f 
you think it is not a perfect example show 
in what respect it is lacking. 


IV. Discuss the interest which high school 
pupils have shown in poetry this year. Notice 
the wide range of schools represented in the 
Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Contest. 


IV. The Literary Society 


If you have no school theatre the literary 
society might well spend an hour reading and 
discussing Mr. Baird’s suggestions concerning 
plays and how to stage them. Agpatn he 
article as follows: 


1. The wide interest in plays in schools 
and colleges. 


2. Standards by which a play should be 
judged if it is to be used in school or per- 
mitted to absorb attention from studies. 


3. Specific lines to be followed in the or- 
ganization of a school theatre. 


0] 
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___. In your spare tim: 
Studen ts make money sellin; 
ARBO and MATCHIT, new and fas 
cinating nature study games. Ever 
home a prospect. Write today for ful 
——- giving school and home ad 
ress 


Scholastic Publishing Company, Game: 
Dept., Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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PINE TREE CAMP 


For Girls. On beautiful Naomi Lake 2000 feet 
above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Four hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, baseball, canoeing, “‘hikes."’ Handi- 
| crafts, gardening. 15th year. Miss Blanche K. Price. | 
| 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 























Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8. 00 


each. No order for class, 
‘society or club emblems too 
| cA large or too small. Special 
designs made on request. 
ae 
g e METALARTS CO., inc., 7736 South Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SS A ¢ LASS Stews and 
d{| Pins for High 
P and Grammar 






Schools, Colleges, Pri- 
vate Schools and Clubs. 
New catalog (600 de- 

) sent free. Spe- 
cial Sterling Silver 
Class Rings, $1.26. 
Sterling Silver or 
Gold-filled Pins to 
match, 76c. Other pins 
as low as 36c. 


C. K. GROUSE Co. 
12 Bruce Avenue, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 














University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Offers instruction in twelve 
thoroughly organized schools 


For information, address 
The Registrar 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





All the usual University 
Departments. Write for 
advice and information 
concerning courses pre- 
paring for the work you 
wish to do in the future. 


Summer Session July 6 to Aug. 14 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


College of Engineering 
College of Industries 
College of Fine Arts 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 




























Kiskiminetas 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 

















For catalogue address 


A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 
SALTSBURG, PA. 





























This Magazine Costs 


In quantities of 10 or more, to one address, 60c per semester 
(nine issues). 
Per year (18 issues), $1.10. 
Single copy, 15 cents; yearly single subscriptions, $2.00. 
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“MY HEART 
IS IN THE WORK" 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1900 










The City of 
Opportunities 


Wonder city of the middle west—the workshop of the world; 
where there is the thrill of big business and where giant industries 
have been built upon a vast bed of natural resources; where enter- 
prise and engineering skill and science have conquered—and will 
continue to conquer. That is Pittsburgh—the city of opportunities. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology recognizes its good fortune in being 
it recognizes the value of the great laboratory 


material that this city provides for the education of its students in the 
fields of engineering, the industries, business, and the arts. 


For Information address the 
REGISTRAR 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, President 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
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| The Letvesdiy of IP ittsburgh 


_SUMMER SESSION 
1926 


€ 


June 28-August 6—Six Weeks’ Session of the College, 
School of Engineering, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, School of Education, and Graduate School. 


June 28-August 20—Eight Weeks’ Science Courses. 
June 7-August 6—Johnstown Branch Session, 
June 28-August 6—Field Courses in Biology at Erie. 


July 3-August 6—Western Travel Tour (Natural History). 


Teachers and High School Gradu- 
ates preparing to teach or desiring 
to enter college are invited to ex- 
amine the Summer Session Program 


For Bulletins, Address 


Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





























